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BEE SUPPLIES 





Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we nill quote 
prices that will save you money. 





C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mr. Western ‘Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 


Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 


When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formerly The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main 8t. 
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Attractive Prices 
on Honey Containers 


Fricton-Top Cans and Pails 


F. O. B. Cars Lansing by Freight or Express 
25 50 100 200 500 1000 
$4.10 $8.00 $19.75 $38.50 
6.85 13.60 32.50 64.00 
9.85 19.50 47.00 93.00 


Above cans and pails shipped from Lansing, and not from some distant 
point with high freight expense and loss of time. For parcel post prices on 
cans and pails, send for our special] container price list. 


‘*A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE—IT STICKS—For labels on glass or tin: Per 
pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per gallon, $1.50. 


Five-Gallon Cans 


Our cans are well made, with 154” screw caps, and are packed in well 
made wood re-shipping cases. Note that we furnish them in bulk crates of 24 
cans each or 50 cans each. 

FIVE-GALLON CANS IN RE-SHIPPING CASES—Per case of two cans, 
$1.15; per 10 cases of 2 cans each, $11.00; per 25 cases of two cans each, $26.00; 
per 50 cases of two cans each, at 97c per case. 

FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULK—Per can, 45c; per 10 cans, $4.20; per 
24 cans, $9.25; per 50 cans, $18.25. 

PLEASE NOTE—Freight expense on five-gallon-can cases in pairs runs 


from 10¢ to 14e per case by local freight on factory shipments. Save money, 
order from Lansing. 
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Tall Clear Glassware 


Ship. wt. Percase. 10 cases. 25 cases. 

$1.00 $9.40 $22.75 

16-oz. round jars, 24 to case 1.25 12.00 29.00 
$2-0z. round jars, 12 to case -95 9.00 21.75 
6¥.-0z. white glass tumblers, 48 to case 1.35 13.00 31.50 


Above glassware shipped from Lansing and not from some distant point 
with high freight expense and loss of time. 


H Send for our summer price list giving prices on containers for both comb 
and extracted honey. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


510 North Cedar Street 
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Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August: 


CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 

‘Situation spotted. Some strong colonies have 
secured surplus far above the average; in other 
sections the yield has not come up to expecta- 
tions. The surplus flow from sage is over, and 
buckwheat will yield only a short time longer. 
The buckwheat crop has not come up to ex- 
pectations in some areas. Bees are working ov 
turkey mullein, and blue curls looks promising. 
Bees are filling up in bean fields, but some 
colonies in sage locations may require feeding. 
A short crop reported in the Imperial Valley, 
some reporting less than one-third normal sur 
plus. Considerable old crop honey is still un- 
sold. The market is reported as steady. Sales 
are rather numerous, but many beekeepers are 
waiting for higher prices. Some export de 
mand reported. Ton lots to carlots of white 
to water-white sage have sold at 7%-8%c per 
ib.; few higher; light amber sage 60s to ton 
lots, 8c; light amber sage and buckwheat car 
lots, 7¢; smaller lots, 8%c. Most of the light 
amber alfalfa that has been sold has moved 
around 5%-5%c per lb., but some buyers are 
now said to be offering 6c; some sales reported 
at that price, while others are holding for 
6%-Te per lb. Beeswax has moved at 30-35c, 
few up to 4lc per lb., according to color and 
condition. Central California—aA little new hon- 
ey reported coming in from blue curls, but no 
surplus is expected. Northern California— 
Thistle outlook is spotted, but the crop is ex- 
pected to be light—only half a crop with many. 
Few ton-lot sales of light amber extracted re- 
ported sold at 6-7ce per lb.; 60s, 9c; 10-lb. 
pails, 12¢ per lb. Beeswax, medium, 30c, bright 
yellow, 32c¢ per Ib. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Cool nights and 
moderately warm days have recently increased 
the flow of nectar in some sections, and where 
bees are sufficiently strong an unusually heavy 
crop was secured, chiefly from sweet clover. 
In fruit districts, however, many colonies were 
weakened by spray poisoning and went into 
the main flow very light in bees. Third crop of 
alfalfa may yield well if weather continues 
favorable. Extracting of the new crop is pro- 
gressing. Light amber sweet clover and alfalfa 
in 60s has sold at 8%-10c per lb.; small pails, 
10-12c; few, 14c¢ per lb. 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—Buyers 
said to be exhibiting little interest as yet, 
waiting to see what the crop of the country 
as a whole will be. Offers reported ranging 
from 7-8c per lb. for white to water-white new 
honey, and one car extra white reported sold 
at 8%c per lb. Carloads of 1925 crop honey 
have sold at 7c, 7%c, and 8c per lb. Few 
smaller lots have moved at 8-10c per lb., small 
pails, 10-12%ec per Ilb.; few 60s dark amber 
sold at 7c per lb. Carlot of white sweet clover 
comb sold at about $3.25 per case for No. 1, 
$3.00 for No. 2, f. o. b. Few small lot sales, 
$3.50 per case for No. 1. Beswax has sold at 
8le per Ib. cash, 33c in trade. 

TEXAS—tThe heavy fruit 
honey slow, but it is thought interest 
may pick up in September. Some have low 
ered prices a couple of cents per pound. Light 
amber cotton extracted has sold in 60s at 9 
llc per lb.; small pails, 15c; other light am- 
ber, 60s, 8c; small pails, 9-10c; amber cats 
claw 60s, lle; bulk comb light amber, 10-13c; 
few, 15-16c per lb. Beeswax, 30-35c per Ib. 

NEW MEXICO—Honey is coming in slowly, 
and some beekeepers expect to feed. White 
sweet clover comb sold at $4.20 per case; ex- 
tracted, 10-12c¢ per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—White sweet clover or 
white clover extracted has sold at 8-10c per 
Ib. No. 1 white comb has moved at $4.50 per 


are 


crop has made 


sales 
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case; No. 2, 
Two carloads 
per lb. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAI 
STATES — Eastern Wisconsin and southern 
Michigan report about half a crop; the weg, 
ern part of Wisconsin and northern Michiga 
have fair to good crops. Parts of Ohio hay 
the poorest crop ever known; in others th 
yield is average. Yield in Minnesota is Spot 
ted except in southeastern portion of state 
where output is good. Sweet clover is provid 
ing most of the white honey flow, white clove 
being pretty much of a failure this year. }j 
occasional districts basswood is yielding heay 
ily; parts of Minnesota report the best bags 
wood crop in nearly 20 years. Fall flow is wp 
certain, and some colonies will probably re 
quire feeding. A few report comb honey of 
high quality, but in general comb productio: 
will be light and off-grade. As extracting pro. 
gresses, the honey seems to be of fine flavo 
and color and well-ripened. Inquiry for hone 
is improving, although the presence of s 
much fruit is quite a drawback. Few sales ¢ 
white extracted, 1926 crop, 9-lle per lb 
1925 crop, 10c per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES 
porters have secured a 
above, one stating that strong colonies hav 
harvested 140 lbs. of white honey, and maj 
store 50 to 100 lbs. of clover and buckwheat 
mixed. In western New York, however, sever¢ 
drouth has so curtailed the yield that littl 
nectar is being secured; and elsewhere low 
yields are reported. The white crop of this 
section may not average over 50 per cent nor 
mal. Buckwheat is beginning to yield, and 
where rain is ample the crop should be good 
Basswo yielded well in some sections. Ton 
lots of White clover extracted sold at 9%-1% 
per Ib.; 60s, 12-14c; small pails, 14c per Ib. 
light amber clover, 60s, 11-12c; small pails 
15c per lb.; buckwheat, barrels, 6%c; 60s 
7%-8%c; small pails, 12c per Ib. Beeswax has 
sold at 35-37e per lb. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Fall flow is 
starting in Louisiana, and a heavy crop is ex 
pected. The crop in Mississippi is estimattd 
at 40 per cent of that of last year. The sum 
mer flow in parts of Alabama is slow due te 
drouth, but in other sections surplus is being 
stored. In Georgia conditions are good for i 
fall flow, and winter stores should be ample 
Honey has been moving well. The crop of tv 
pelo honey has been nearly sold out. Few re 
cent sales at 11-12c per lb. Other light amber 
to amber, large lots, 8%-9%c; small pails 
13-14ce per lb. Barrels, light cherry, llc pe 
lb. Beeswax has sold at 34-40c per Ib. 

PORTO RICO—The recent cyclone tha 
swept over Porto Rico did much damage, ané 
many believe that the crop will be 40 to 50 
per cent less than has been expected. 


September, 1925 
$4.00 


water 


Beeswax, 35-38¢ per }h 
white extracted sold at & 


Occasional re 
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From Producers’ Associations 

We are still marking time on our 1926 crop 
of light honey. At present writing it does not 
look as if we would have more than 40 per 
cent in comparison with last season’s crop. 
Expect an average crop of ambers and buck 
wheat The old honey is moving out satisfac 
torily, and prices on 1926 crop will be higher 

The Ontario Honey Producers Co-op., Ltd., 

G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr. 
Aug. 5. 


Toronto, Canada, 


Honey flows in Texas have been normal this 


year, and prospects are extremely good for 4 
surplus in the cotton-producing areas. The de 
mand has been very light, and much surplus 
honey is in the hands of the producers. Prices 
en extracted are ruling from 8-10c wholesale 
and bulk comb prices are ranging from 12-15¢ 
wholesale. Bees are in excellent condition. 

E. G. LeStourgeon 

San Antonio, Texas, Aug. 11. 
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Special Foreign Quotations 

The honey market has continued the quiet- 
ness which we have had to advise from time to 
time, and we are therefore unable to make 
any increase in the quotations we last gave, 
which were about 12%-13c per lb. in Ameri- 
can currency. There has been no change in 
the beeswax market. The demand keeps fairly 
steady, but the quantities passing are small, 
thus resulting in no change of values. The 
equivalent price in American money is 47-48¢ 
per Ib Taylor & Co. 

Liverpool, Eng., Aug. 6. 





Report of Honey Producers 
Early in August we sent the following ques 
tions to actual honey producers: 

1. What is the average yield per colony to 
date this season in your locality? (a) Ex 
tracted honey? (b) Comb honey? 

2. How does this compare with the average 
yield for your locality? Give answer in per 
cent. 


BEE CULTURE 569 

38. What portion of the entire crop of surplus 
honey does this represent in your estima- 
tion? Give answer in per cent. 

4. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, in large lots (state whether 
carload or less) in your locality during the 
past month? (a) Extracted honey, per lb.? 
(b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 

6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 

5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

How is the honey now moving on the mar 
ket in your locality? Give answer in one 
word, as slow, fair, or rapid. 

The following answers were received 


ou 


Pet. Pct. 

Av. yield. aver. entire Large Lots. To Grocers. Retail Move- 
State. Reported by Ext. Comb. yield. crop. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. 
Ala. W. D. Achord.... 45.. ~— » ORS .. oo hOO. « . .Slow 
Ala. J. M. Outts...... 80.. ocks ROO e. é + iM eS i .. Fair 
Ala. J. C. Dickman... 40.. conmee Gees ay is Ses osked@s « ..Fair 
Ark. J. Johnson oe ‘e és oe es ‘ ie -$5.00.. ..$.85. . Pair 
Cal. L. L. Andrews... .150. .800..100..$.08.. _ : oo alec cee cnn 
Cal. M. H. Mendleson. xa s« ae : ia’ ees ae 1.20 .80.. Fair 
Cal. M. C. Richter.... 20. 15.. “s ale a% ai - «1.50 . .Slow 
Cal. mM. A. Gagter.... 9.. 34... F.. B.. BB... 660.. SO.. O225.. .76 25..Fair 
Col B. W. Hopper... Te... @..368.. FE. + BBcs GO. « Meese Gees 88 2 . Fair 
Conn. B, EO csecece Bes Wis Ga cee ‘ ccna. « Ge. cha .88..Slow 
Conn Be We BOOBs ve <c ; _ oe See bie ..1.00.. 7.50..1.380.. .40..Slow 
Fla ©. ©. Cook...... 45.. os Oe. Be. BBce : ‘4 ; - . .Fair 
Fla. Harry Hewitt . 45.. 6 BRO. - 360. és on aes o oes ..Fair 
Ga Gi Oe Wee cess 60.. 40.. so BOce 226.. 688. + os a . .Fair 
Ida J. BE. Miller...... 80.. 38..100.. 67.. .06.. ¥* -. 450.. 65.. .25..KPair 
Ind. 7. G. deeon.... G.. Bsn Ths 8GRs 90.. 4.90..1.15 .28. .Slow 
Ind E. 8. Miller..... 80.. 30.. 50.. 40.. 90.. 4.80..1.10.. .25..8low 
Ind oor Gee .cc.s De. WS. .3.. B.. — we : -1.25.. .85..Pair 
Ta. E. G. Brown..... ae. . Bian. Sos Dew He .. .75.. 4.25..1.00.. .28..Rapid 
la F. Coverdale .... 30.. 15 50.. 80.. 09% 4.00.. .< oe es Sec 
la. W. S. Pangburn.. aa ic a ee we a a 7S = . -Slow 
Kans J. A. Nininger....160..120..120..100.. ee cs SD. «+ O688...308.. 3. 
Kans WOR Te occu css GD. <2 D. B.. 6D... TO.- GRO. ae 25..Fair 
La. a a Boece sds 135.. "oe. Tee es oo sees --1.00.. . .Slow 
Me. OB Bs ss c+ ok wes Bee os . -1.25.. 7.00..1.50.. .85..KFair 
Md S. G. Crocker. 15... 20..100.. se os ..1.25.. 6.00..1.50.. .85..8low 
Mich I. D. Bartlett.... 80.. co Beane Waa 75. 1.00.. . -Slow 
Mich L. 8S. Griggs..... Gens BE. Bane W..- 75 5.50 95. 30. .Slow 
Mich F. Markham .. 30.. oa tas wales ‘ 80 1.00. Slow 
Mich. E. D. Townsend... 60.. a oe ; a3. ‘ . 
Minn Francis Jager .... 45. ; --100 88 4.00. .1.10. 33..Fair 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.... 40.. — — - > fe . -1.25. Slow 
Mo. J. M. Romberger.. 70.. 60.. 90.. 80.. .06% 4.50.. .75.. 5.00..1.00 25. .Slow 
Neb. J. H. Wagner.... 50.. 10.. 38.. 30.. .11.. 4.00 65.. 4.80.. .85 25..Fair 
N.J. Be Ge Gc aicc es Wee -o G..168.. i. > ig ‘ is is 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens.... 40.. —3 Beew Ges een a's “ re ..-Fair 
N.Y. Geo. B. Howe.... 35.. —. oo 87 6.00. : 35..Fair 
N.Y. Adams & Myers . on Wee a oo oe 5.00..1.00.. .25..Fair 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser.... 80.. 15.. 40 80 10% . .1.00 30. .Fair 
N.C. Cc. S. Baumgarner -- 50..125..100 as 1.00 . 1.85 30. .Fair 
Ohio. i MS oe ee 85.. 60. 90..100 ° - 1.05 6.00. .1.35 35. .Slow 
Ohio Os We Meee css es Bes Wes Tre O.. 26... 4re ae 5.00..1.10.. .30..Fair 
Ohio. F. Leininger . .100.. 75.. QB..100.. .11 5.15. .1.00 §.25..1.25. Fair 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen ... 40.. —— _ .1.85 ..Fair 
Okla. ih ie Ens scées Cvs Wealey -aee 85 ..1.15.. .80..Fair 
Pa. D. CO. Gilham. S..' we wes Exe 1.05.. 6.70..1.40.. .38..Slow 
8.0. E. S. Prevost... 50..100..100.. 1.00 6.00. .1.25.. .37..Fair 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan 25  _ = — .35..Fair 
Tex H. B. Parks ce ee o eke cee... SDs _ .80. Slow 
Tex T. A. Bowden 35 ‘ 50. oe * -—s . Fair 
Tex J. N. Mayes..... 25.. 10.. 40 75 09% 7.50.. .55.. — . .Slow 
Utah 2 SS ae 20.. o¢ Wee ee ee ee — 
Utah M. A. Gill.. 120 75.. 80.. 80.. .07% 38.75.. . . .b0 20..Fair 
Vt J. E. Crane oS... oo. Os. Be o ASO... 550..1.56 .35..Slow 
Va. FT. ©. AebePewc sss 50.. 40.. 95..100. 1.00.. 6.00..1.25.. .30..Slow 
Wash [aE eh US ..100 80. .69.. <a 
Wash G. W. B. Saxton 50.. .. 66% 780.. 36 ..Slow 
W.Va. T. K. Massie... 0 40 80.. 95 - * .40..Fair 
Wis N. E. France 50.. 35..100..100.. .11.. 3.84.. .78.. 4.00..1.20 29..Fair 
Wis. EK. Hassinger .... 50 50. .100. .80.. 1.00 . Fair 
Wis H. F. Wilson..... 75.. 50.. 75..100.. 35. . Slow 
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2¥4-lb. Cans, per carton of 100...... $4.00 
5-lb. Pails, per carton of 50....... 3.50 


All above prices F. 


Single tier with 2-inch glass fronts— 


To hold 24 4 
Double tier with 2-inch glass fronts— 





Honey Containers-- 


Write for prices on lithographed pails. —~ packed in cartons which are dust proof, 
light, and easy to handle, keeping your cans and pails clean until you are ready to use them. 


5-pound Pails per case of 12...... $1.10 60-pound Cans 1 per case.......... $0.90 

10-pound Pails per case of 6....... 90 60-pound Cans 2 per case.......... 1.25 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases. 

Glass Jars-- 

8-OUNCE HONEY CAPACITY, TALL yy ® FLUTED, PER CASE OF 24.......... $1.05 

16-OUNCE HONEY CAPACITY, TALL O FLUTED, PER CASE OF 24......... 1.35 

32-OUNCE HONEY CAPAGITY, PER CASE 2 err 9 


5 
. B. Reedsville, Wisconain, “Writs for prices on large quantities of 
pails and glass jars, AL number and sizes wanted 


Wood Shipping Cases-— 


To hold 12 4%4x4%x17%-inch Sections..... 
To hold 24 4%4x4%x17%,-inch Sections..... 
25 x1%-inch Sections..... 


100 
ee ce ceseccccccecces $2.95 $25.90 
eer reer er ce 3.90 34.50 
pee Cee Sones Ceeoeess 3.60 31.50 
Ce errccccccrccceces 4.20 37.50 


To hold 24 4%4x4%4x1%-inch Sections..... 
Save money on your supplies by getting our quotations on your requirements. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wisconsin 


6-Ib. Pails per carton of 100...... $6.75 
10-Ib. Pails per carton of 50........ 5.00 











Sell More Honey 
Locally 


Your best market is right at home. 
have the honey—we have the 


You 


FRICTION-TOP CANS AND PAILS 





HONEY-CAN LABELS 





LABEL PASTE THAT STICKS 





COMB-HONEY CARTONS 





SHIPPING-CASES FOR COMB HONEY 





SHIPPING-CASES FOR EXTRACTED 
HONEY 





‘‘EVERY ORDER IS A RUSH ORDER’’ 


Superior Honey Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH, U. 8. A. 


Idaho Falls, Idaho. Seattle, Wash. 





To New York 
State Beekeepers 


We are better prepared than ever to 
take care of your wants for Honey Con- 
tainers and Honey-selling Helps. We have 
in Syracuse a large stock of Friction-top 
Cans and Pails, five-gallon square cans, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Jars, Display Shipping-* 
eases, Corrugated Paper Shipping-cases, 
Comb-honey Cartons—in fact, anything 
you need to market your honey. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Simplicity Extractor is one of 
the greatest improvements ever put on 
the market. Every beekeeper with 100 
colonies or more should own one. We 
have one on display at Syracuse. Call 
and see it. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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2%4-pound cans in cartons Of 100........... ce eee eee eee eeee $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50............ eee cece ee eeeee 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50........... cece eee cece eeees 5.00 a carton 
60-pound tins, new, 2 tims per CaS€............e ee eeeeeeees 1.00 per case 
60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 per cas€........+eeseeeeeees .35 per case 
160-pound kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and 
GET DD onc ckectccccesccesccsvcesevesseiseseess 1,20 each 





Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered Caps 


16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton............ tached $1.20 per carton 
3-lb. or quart, 1 dozen per carton............eeeeeceeeees .90 per carton 





i>} 


Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars, including Caps 





8-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton............-.0000. $1.05 per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton.................. 1.35 per carton 
2-Ilb. honey capacity, 1 doz. per carton...........0.seeee .95 per carton 
Honey for Road Stands 

GE, Co ica ndwdsseacttnied bassentoaneesecene 12c¢ per Ib. 
i CE so ccccesetheeneseeedcosibebacasenenenes 12¢ per lb. 
eS ns sb ccovsiveséGalebatebesndeoeddacanien 13¢ per lb. 
Se ee Ak. TR, Gee. GES ccc ccccccccscccccccsecccsecsesses 11e per Ib. 


If liquid honey, add le per Ib. 





° 


Bee Supplies 


Special bargains in Hives, Supers, Frames, Foundation. Write for our prices. 


Ly 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 


1331 Ocean Ave., Ozone Park, L. I., New York 
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DADANT & SONS. | 


ee MAMILTON ILL, USA / 
‘ . 4 





Plain Cans and Pails 


100 
Deh ME cocescaeseas ions $3.80 
Bm MOTD ccccccecccces 3.25 6.50 
Ss WEED caeceseseses 4.75 9.50 


Five-Gallon Sixty-Pound Cans 


Prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, Iowa. 
l case 10 cases 100 cases 


ormore ormore or more 

each each each 

1 60-lb. can in case. . $0.70 $0.65 $0.62 
2 60-lb. cans in case. 1.15 1.10 1.05 


40 60-lb. cans bulk packed in one crate 
(no cases) $14.00. 


Diamond I Glass Jars 


F. O. B. Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, Iowa. 
1 to 10 cases 10 or more 


24 8-oz jars 0.95 $0.85 
BE 16-08. FATS cceccrccee ABO 1.15 
12 16-0z. jars .75 .65 
Be GG, SGD ccc cccwess .95 .85 
BR DOR. SB cc ccvccccces .90 .80 








“Rust Proof’ 





Honey Containers for Every Need 


Honeyware Lithographed 


‘Pails and Cans 


Gold pails and cans decorated in 
red, green, and black—splendid dis- 
play colors. Honey in these pails 
means a quality product. 


Enameled Inside and Out 
Long Lasting 


PRICES F. 0. B. HAMILTON, OHIO 


Packed in dust proof Packed in 
corrugated cartons crates. 


In lots of 100 In lots of 500 In lots of 500 


or more, or more, or more, 

one size. one size. one size. 

Per 100 Per 100. Per 100. 

2%-lb. can... $8.00 $7.35 $7.00 
5-lb. pails ..13.95 13.15 12.40 
10-lb. pails ..18.25 17.50 16.30 


Queen Bees 


After a heavy season, 
many colonies will go into 
winter with worn queens 
that have passed their 
usefulness as egg layers. 
And unless requeening is 
done many colonies will 
turn up in spring with 
drone-laying queen or be 
entirely queenless. Just at 
the close of the summer 
flow is the best time to 
requeen, thus allowing 
your colonies to breed up, 
and have young bees for 
winter. 





Prices (July 1 to Oct. 1) 


1 Untested queen or more postpaid....$ 1.00 


12 Untested queens postpaid......... 10.00 
100 Untested queens postpaid......... 75.00 
Tested queen, each postpaid........... 2.50 


We guarantee safe delivery. 


We can save you money. Send for special prices on large quantities. 
Fall Price List on request. 


Dadant & Sons - - Hamilton, Illinois 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plons don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. lI. 
Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 








ONE of the most fascinating phases of 
comb-honey production is that of breed- 

ing bees that 
fA Better Finish finish the hon 
for Comb Honey ey in the most 

attractive man- 
ner. If this is not considered in the se- 
lection of stock from which to breed, an 
increasing number of colonies prove to 
be poor finishers. Some place the cap- 
pings down against the honey, giving the 
comb a water-soaked appearance; others 
are inclined to leave large’ pop-holes in 
the lower corners of the section; others 
are inelined to build attachments to the 
separators, which results in leaky sec- 
tions when the honey is taken out of the 
supers; and others are inclined to var- 
nish over the surface of the newly sealed 
honey with propolis before the beekeeper 
has an opportunity to take it off, unless 
the honey flow is exceptionally good. In 
scraping and grading a crop of comb 
honey, some supers will be found filled 
with honey of a much finer appearance 
than that in others, which makes the 
beekeeper wish that all his colonies were 
equally good finishers. Some of our best 
comb-honey producers mark each super 
as it is taken off with the number of the 
hive from which it was taken, and when 
the honey is being scraped and graded 
a list is made of those colonies which can 
do the best work in finishing. It fre- 
quently happens that one or more of 
these colonies have so many other desir- 
able characteristics that their queens 
should be used as breeders. 

Noting the difference in the finish of 
comb honey while engaged in the monot- 
onous work of scraping and grading, and 
making a list of the best finishers, takes 





away considerable of the drudgery of 
this kind of work, and affords an oppor- 
tunity for greatly improving the appear- 
ance of the honey by careful selection in 
breeding, and weeding out the queens 
whose colonies do a poor job of finishing. 





os A o—— 


THE honey crop now appears to be un- 
usually spotted throughout the country, 
some localities hav- 

> Honey Crop ing a good crop, 
==! Conditions while others not far 
distant report a 

very poor crop. In general, the white 
clover and alsike clover honey crop has 
been shorter than for several years. In 
many localities no surplus was stored 
from these sources. In portions of the 
white-clover regions where basswood and 
sweet clover are sufficiently abundant 
good crops were secured. In portions of 
the New England states and in the 
southeastern states the crop is reported 
to be from fair to good. Texas and 
southern California also report good 
crops, while northern California reports 
a short crop. In the inter-mountain re- 
gion conditions are apparently extremely 
spotted. In portions of Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana good crops are reported, while 
Wyoming and eastern Colorado report 
less than half a crop. In the sweet- 
clover region of the Missouri River Val- 
ley the crop probably will be disappoint- 
ing. Wisconsin and Minnesota are spot- 
ted, but the total crop will no doubt be 
below normal. Michigan is also spotted, 
and apparently the crop will be below 
normal there also. The crop is spotted 
in Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, good yields 
having been obtained in some localities, 
while others have had a complete failure. 
Indications are that the crop will be con- 
siderably below normal for these states. 


Unfortunately, the large hold-over from 
last year’s crop in the West, together 
with the slow consumer demand, has re- 
sulted in honey being offered at prices 
considerably lower than last year. Sev- 
eral cars are reported to have been of- 
fered at 7% cents in the inter-mountain 
region, which price would seem to be 
lower than crop conditions now war- 
rant. Prices surely should not go lower 
unless the crop is much larger than re 
ports at hand would indicate, or indus- 
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trial conditions should take a turn for 
the worse and cause a further slump 
in consumer demand. If eastern beekee”- 
ers who have had a crop failure will now 
buy honey to supply their trade, it would 
seem that prices should be materially 
strengthened during the fall months. 


— A ao 


SOME allowance is usually made for big 

fish stories because most people know 

something about fis 

A Big and fishing; but big 

Bee Story bee stories are usual- 

ly swallowed whole 

by the general public. This is one reason 

why the silly stories about manufactured 

comb honey are usually accepted as true 

and help to explain the widespread dis 
trust of the purity of extracted honey. 

One of the biggest bee stories that has 
come to the Editor’s notice for some time 
is published in the September issue of Pop 
ular Mechanics, on page 499. The writer 
of this story tells in all seriousness how 
he induces his bees to store the honey in 
a reservoir instead of in the combs, thus 
making it convenient for him to dip the 
honey out of the reservoir without in- 
terfering with the bees in any way what- 
ever. The illustration of the apparatus 
shows an ordinary Miller feeder on a hive 
instead of the regular super. The writer 
tells how the bees carry the honey up 
into the Miller feeder, dumping it into 
the feeding-trough, thus enabling him to 
dip the honey out of the reservoirs at 
the side without coming in contact with 
the bees. 

No doubt thousands of readers will ac- 
cept this as true and think of the appara- 
tus illustrated as a great invention. Such 
stories are somewhat distressing to bee- 
keepers, but so long as the writers tell 
the truth about the purity of honey, 
probably we need not worry what they 
say about short-cuts in production. 

In this connection the Editor believes 
that beekeepers have been too modest 
about their business. The production of 
honey involves so many things that are 
intensely interesting to the general pub- 
lie that visitors to a well-kept apiary and 
honey-house, as a rule, go away with 
great enthusiasm for honey. Now, when 
beekeepers are harvesting their crop and 
preparing it for market, is a good time 
to have demonstrations showing how this 
delicious food product is produced. If 
in addition to this a few beekeepers in 
every county would put up an attractive 
exhibit at the county fair, the people of 
the community should become better ac 
quainted with the virtues of honey as a 
food. In these days of competition in 
food products beekeepers should lay aside 
their modesty regarding their business, 
and demonstrate to the community some 
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of the interesting things connected with 

honey production. 
os JA sn 

THE enormous cost of advertising to an 

extent sufficient to be really effective is 

one of the greatest 





ItIsUpto obstacles in the way 
= Individual of bringing about a 
~_—s—s‘/eekkeepers greatly increased 


consumption of hon- 
ey in this country. A glance through the 
advertising pages of some of the largest 
magazines reveals the amazing extent to 
which many of the large food concerns 
of this country have gone in the matter 
of advertising. By spending millions of 
dollars in advertising, an enormous con- 
sumer demand is created for the product 
advertised, thus compelling dealers to 
stock the advertised product. This has 
gone on to such an extent that grocers 
are not much interested in those food 
products which are not extensively ad 
vertised. This puts honey in a disadvan 
tageous position in spite of its high mer 
its as a food and the fact that the great 
majority of people are fond of it. In 
other words, honey is fighting its way on 
the markets with a tremendous handicap 
against the multitude of food products 
that are constantly kept before the pub- 
lie through advertising. If some way 
could be found by which a sufficient 
amount of money could be raised for 
properly advertising honey, the money 
spent for advertising would probably all 
come back within a few years in better 
prices and increased sales; but how is 
this money to be obtained? 

Last winter The A. I. Root Company 
spent $15,000 for newspaper advertis 
ing of honey, in addition to other large 
expense in promoting honey sales. This 
amount was too small to make any great 
or lasting impression upon the consum- 
ing public. This is only another way of 
saying that the honey industry has not 
yet developed to a degree sufficient to 
advertise as effectively as a great multi- 
tude of other food products are adver- 
tised. However, it has developed to a 
point where advertising has become a 
necessity. While every little helps, the 
advertising of a food product in a na 
tional way to the extent of only $20,000 
to $30,000 in these days of extensive ad 
vertising results in the advertisements’ 
being obscured by the great array of ad- 
vertising now appearing in the large 
magazines and newspapers, to say noth 
ing of the street-car and bill-board ad 
vertising. Beekeeping has grown large 
enough to greatly need advertising in a 
big way, but is as yet too small to pay 
the bill unless this can be done by ¢o 
operative effort. This makes the propo 
sition of the Kellogg Company to men 
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tion honey on the millions of packages 
of food sent out by that great concern 
every year, and to mention it in their 
advertising and the literature which they 
send out, appear as a godsend to bee- 
keepers. The Kellogg Company spends 
one and one-half million dollars annually 
in advertising, and by mentioning honey 
in connection with their own products, 
beekepers should be greatly benefited. 

If, in addition to this, beekeepers will 
earry advertisements in their local pa- 
pers, and follow this up with a constant 
supply of honey after their own crop has 
been sold, this season’s stocks of honey 
should be cleaned up early and prices 
materially strengthened for another sea- 
son. Since there appears to be no way 
by which an adequate amount of adver- 
tising of honey can be done through 
any present agency, it behooves each bee- 
keeper to do his bit of advertising his 
own honey. The sum total of all this 
may finally put honey across. Will you 
do your part? 





o—r A 2 


ON account of the failure of white clo- 
ver in much of the clover region this sea- 


son, beekeepers 
Sweet Clover whose apiaries are 
in the East located within 


range of a field or 
two of sweet clover have had an oppor- 
tunity to judge the value of this plant as 
a yielder of nectar. Beekeepers in the 
East who have only a little sweet clover 
along the roadsides in their locality and 
have noticed the small showing of sweet 
clover honey in the hives have in some 
eases concluded that this plant is not a 
good yielder in the East; but within the 
past few years farmers are waking up 
to the value of sweet clover as a forage 
plant and a means of fertilizing the soil, 
and fields of sweet clover are appearing 
here and there throughout much of the 
clover territory. In many cases reports 
indicate that a single field of sweet clo- 
ver (in some cases ten acres or less) is 
sufficient to give a fair honey crop in an 
apiary of 60 to 80 colonies located within 
range of the field. Either many beekeep- 
ers have been mistaken in their estimate 
of the value of sweet clover east of 
the Mississippi River, or this plant has 
secreted unusually well this season. But 
since such reports have been received 
during the past several years it would 
seem that eastern beekeepers have under- 
estimated the value of this plant as a 
nectar-yielder under their conditions. 

In one case it is reported that an api- 
ary was moved to a location having only 
20 acres of yellow sweet clover, result- 
ing in an average yield of more than 200 
pounds per colony this season. This oc- 
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curred in a region where alsike and 
white clover were failures, and there 


were no other honey plants of any im- 
portance in the locality in bloom at the 
time this crop was stored. This is even 
more surprising than the instance men- 
tioned by Willis L. Crites on page 225 
of the April, 1926, issue of this journal, 
in which 10,000 pounds of surplus honey 
was gathered from an 18-acre field of 
sweet clover in North Dakota by 100 
colonies. The latter was in North Da 
kota, where sweet clover is supposed to 
be at its best, while the former was in 
Ohio, where not so much is expected of 
this plant. 


The recent sudden increase in the 
growing of sweet clover in the northern 
portion of the United States has already 
resulted in a field or two of this excellent 
honey plant in nearly every neighbor- 
hood in some regions, and on account of 
its great value in pastures and as a plow 
down crop the acreage will no doubt in 
crease rapidly during the next few years, 
especially since county agents and farm 
journals are recommending it as a2 means 
of restoring the fertility of worn-out 
farms and furnishing more pasture than 
other forage plants. If the lack of good 
yields from this plant in the East has been 
on account of not enough acreage “in- 
stead of climatic conditions, there is 
great hope for dependable honey crops 
from this source in the northeastern por 
tion of the United States within a few 
years if the rate of increase in the acre 
age of sweet clover continues as at pres 
ent. If it proves to be as good a yielder 
of nectar in the East as some reports 
during the last few years indicate, the 
lake region and the Ohio Valley regions 
may become great honey-producing re- 
gions. Not only is the yield of honey 
from sweet clover greatly increased when 
it is planted as a field crop instead of 1 
little along the roadsides, but the quality 
of the honey appears to be vastly better, 
the honey being whiter and having a bet 
ter flavor. 

Farmers in the East have been very 
slow about utilizing sweet clover as a 
farm crop, but the increasing difficulty 
in securing good stands of red clover, 
which has been almost universally used as 
a soil-builder in this portion of the coun- 
try, makes it imperative to find a more 
dependable nitrogen-fixing plant to keep 
up the fertility of the soil. When we 
consider that a good stand of sweet clo- 
ver will add 150 pounds or more of nitro- 
gen to the acre, while the application of 
300 pounds of high-grade fertilizer would 
add less than 9 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, it is surprising that this excellent 
nitrogen-builder has not received more 
attention from farmers. 
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WHOLESALE METHODS OF FEEDING 


When one _ has 
lived long enough 
to gain a perspect- 
ive on life it is in- 
teresting to note 
progress in our 
chosen vocation. For instance, take the 
feeding of bees for winter. I can re- 
member when it took about ten times as 
long to feed the same quantity of sugar 
as it does now. The syrup was made in 
the eclothes-boiler on the kitchen stove, 
much to the inconvenience of the house 
hold. It was thought necessary to boil it 
and add honey to prevent granulation, 
but the sugar must not scorch, so it had 
to be stirred most carefully while a sin- 
gle grain remained undissolved. To save 
time on the job, good fuel was the first 
consideration; and, ye gods, what fuel! It 
was beautiful clear, dry ‘‘body’’ beech 
and maple, the latter often of the ‘‘ birds 
eye’’ or ‘‘eurly’’ variety. Now it would 
be worth a mint of money for other uses; 
then it was just good stovewood. Th 
start would be made in the morning with 
a good fire and measured water. When 
the water boiled, the measured sugar was 
pu@ in and had to be stirred until it was 
clear, then covered till it boiled again. 
With the stirring in of some honey to 
prevent granulation, the batch was 
‘*done’’ and was emptied into a honey 
tank to cool. Quickly, while the boiler 
was off, the fire was replenished to keep 
it blazing at the highest pitch, then wa- 
ter for the next batch was put on to boil 
and the process repeated. With every- 
thing ready and by great effort and en- 
duranee of heat over a roaring stove, 1 


was able to make feed by this process 
at about the same rate per hundred 
pounds as our present rate per thou- 
sand. 

The honey tank having been filled in 
the forenoon, we had to weigh hives after 
dinner for the evening’s feeding. This 
was done with ‘‘steelyards,’’ requiring 


two men for the job, and the date and 
weight and estimated requirement of 
each hive was written on the back in a 
special place. Our feeders were rectan 
gular tin pans which would fit nicely in 
side an extracting super and had wooden 
gratings for the bees to climb down to 
the syrup and out again without drown- 
ing. We filled them on the scales ac- 
cording to specifications brought in from 
the yard on a piece of board, and set 
them out to cool below a scalding temper 
ature. If the night promised to be cold, 
bricks were placed in the oven to heat. 
Just when the necessary work of the 
kitchen was done I was not taught to 
ask; and now, when a surge of memory 


By Morley Pettit 


Short Cuts in Preparing and Applying 
Feed for Winter. Old Methods 
.Compared with New 


brings it all back 
and I[ should like to 
ask mother about it, 
she is not here for 
me to consult. She 
never complained; 
but with the stove cooking feed in the 
forenoon and the kitchen filled with pans 
of cooling feed in the afternoon, it must 
have been a trying situation—and all 
quite unnecessary, as we have since 
learned. 
Making Syrup Without Boiling 

The first great discovery was that 
sugar will make good syrup and _first- 
class bee-feed by simply dissolving as 
much as possible in cold water. Heating 
the water will save time, but has no 
other advantage, and boiling is not re- 
quired at all. That was a great advanee, 
for it got us off the kitchen stove, away 
from the discomfort and danger of cook- 


ing over the fire, and away from inter- 
ference with the economy of the home. 
[The next important discovery was that 


perfectly good results can be obtained by 
simply using sugar syrup without any in- 
verting agent other than what the bees 
themselves supply. I think I adopted 
this idea about the same time I began 
feeding the syrup cold in the ten-pound 
pails with perforated lids, for scientists 
tell me that my practice of insisting on 
letting the feed cool before applying it 
to the hives has a great deal to co with 
the success of the method. 

Where live steam is not available, the 
best way to make feed is as follows: Use 
as large a can as is convenient and set it 
on the floor. Pour into it one hundred 
pounds of sugar. Weigh out fifty pounds 
of water which is nearly boiling hot, and 
pour it on the sugar. Stir with a good- 
sized wooden paddle until the sugar is 
half dissolved or until more water is 
steaming well. Pour in another hundred 
pounds of sugar and fifty pounds of wa- 
ter, and repeat the stirring. When the 
capacity of the can has been reached, 
stir and let stand and stir again until 
finally no granules remain. This propor 
tion is about the limit of cold water’s 
capacity to hold sugar in solution. Hot 
water would hold more, but when it cools 
erystals form, and to that extent sugar 
is wasted. 

When steam is available no better bee 
feed is made, but it ean be made much 
more quickly. With my outfit I have 
made a thousand pounds of feed in half 
an hour, but could not keep that up 
working alone. If I remember rightly ! 
think 1 have made four thousand pounds 
in three hours—perhaps it was three 
thousand—but it does not matter. The 
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point is that, with conveniences and a 
good system, the feeding of large quan- 
tities of sugar syrup to colonies for win- 
ter is no great expense outside the cost 
of the sugar and the first cost of the 
equipment. If it makes better winter 
ing insurance for a northern latitude 
than late honey of uncertain quality, it 
jg surely profitable to swap it for such 
honey, once the economical system of 
preparing and applying has been worked 
out. 
Extracting Equipment Used in Making 
Syrup 

As we do it now at the Pettit Apiaries, 
the process of making and applying feed 
for winter fit in with the rest of the api 
ary work. The only extra equipment re 





after hives 


friction 
are put into winter cases. 


Syrup is given in top pails 


quired is the feeders and the melters. 
With average care the feeder pails are 
good for ten years, and the six-pail crates 
in which they are handled are good in- 
definitely. Our melters are square uncap- 
ping cans twenty-five years eld and good 
for another twenty-five. They hold a thou- 
sand pounds each. I prefer feeder- 
boards, but pieces of roofing with holes 
for the pails would answer almost as well. 
That is all the special equipment, and 


even the feeder-boards are useful for 
other purposes. 
The only drawback about turning 


steam into the mixing can is that water 
from condensation alters the proportions, 
and this is overcome by having a ‘‘high- 
water mark’’ on the side of the can, 
keeping the water content low until the 
sugar is dissolved, and then raising the 
level to the proper height with water 
after the steam has been turned off. 

The two melting-cans are placed side 
by side on the floor of the extracting- 
room, so arranged that first one then the 
other can be connected with the honey- 
pump for draining, for we store the hot 
feed in honey-tanks for cooling as of 
yore, A light portable steam coil, or 
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multiple jet, is made by building four 
pieces of half-inch pipe into a square 
with elbows to fit loosely in the bottom 
of either melting can. Small holes drill- 
ed in the pipe about eight inches apart 
are placed so as to shoot the escaping 
steam toward the middle of the bottom. 
This helps to keep sugar from caking in 
the corners. The steam is brought down 
from the same ceiling connection and 
with the same hose that supplies the 
capping-melters. 

I start by running about eight inches 
of water into the first melter, then turn 
in the steam. While the water is heat- 
ing I am negotiating the chain stitch 
which closes a bag of sugar. It is like 
a Chinese puzzle at first, but one soon 
learns that there is a certain way to 
hold it to start the right thread when it 
will ravel all the way across the top and 
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The feeder board is simply an inner cover vor 
escape-board having four holes instead of one 


open the bag. When the water begins 
to steam the bag is emptied into it and 


the sugar is stirred up with a strong 
wooden paddle. Then another bag is 


emptied and another and another, just 
stirring enough between bags to keep the 
sugar from forming in cakes or packing 
in the bottom. With upwards of eighty 
pounds’ pressure in the boiler, and the 
steam turned full on the half-inch pipe, 
the sugar will melt away almost like the 
proverbial snowball. Seven hundred 
pounds is the limit of each of our tanks. 
When the syrup is near boiling, and be 
fore all sugar is dissolved, the steam is 
turned off and, if necessary, the water 
hose is put in to raise the level to the 
proper mark. 

Water and steam are next turned into 
the other melter. The finished bateh is 
given a final stirring to clear up the re 
maining sugar. The pump is connected 
and the steam engine is started to pump 
the hot feed up into a honey-tank in 
the tank-room. It takes almost as long 
to pump “ver a thousand pounds of hot 
syrup as it does to make it, so one batch 
is being manufactured while tne pre- 
vious one is being pumped; and one op- 
erator making more than a _ thousand 
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pounds of feed per hour is kept busy, 
firing the boiler, ‘‘wrassling’’ with hun- 
dred-pound bags of sugar, stirring, and 
so on. But in a short half-day stolen 
from other duties he can store up enough 
feed to supply several yards, and then 
watch for the next chance to fire up and 
make feed before the supply runs out. 


Feeding and Packing at Same Time 


Our apiaries contain mostly fifty to 
sixty colonies, which make an easy day’s 
work for three men to pack and feed. In 
fact, two men can take care of them 
nicely. Mixed with these are some hun- 
dred-colony yards which take longer. I 
endeavor to plan the work to pack and 
feed one yard each day until all the 
feeders are used, and to have enough 
feeders to carry on until the first yards 
have had their feed at least a week, then 
the job of taking off empties is fitted in 
with the packing and feeding to keep 
things moving along at top speed, for 
it will take long enough to finish up at 
best. When there is a short packing-day 
the feeders for the day have to be filled 
before starting. When we can get home 
in time to fill some feeders before six, 
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we begin to accumulate a reserve for the 
larger yards which call for an early start 
to finish comfortably. When the feed 
stock begins to run low I watch for a 
slack day when the two men can get on 
without me and let me stay home and 
make feed. I do not consider that a 
manager is a slacker when he takes the 
odd jobs and puts his men on the steady 
ones to give himself time to plan the 
work and freedom to see all around the 
business in hand. 

In applying feed to the hives I consid- 
er the pail with perforated lid is superior 
to any other because it allows the bees 
to take it without leaving the cluster, 
and without losing cluster heat. On this 
account I always fill packing material in 
between the pails, and cover them with 
it so the tin is not exposed at all. | 
am very particular about this, no matter 
whether it happens to be warm weather 
or not. The heat generated by the ex- 
citement of taking down feed is very 
valuable to them in ripening it, and 
should not be lost. Next month the sub- 


ject of packing for winter will be dis- J 


cussed. 
Georgetown, Ontario. 
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BEEKEEPING IN WYOMING 


Extracting honey 
from combs is not 
work that can be 
done in a leisurely 
fashion, whether the 
supers go right back 
on the hives for a continued honey flow, 
or are extracted once and then stored for 
another season. The very nature of the 
work requires taking advantage of every 


short cut, every convenience, and every 
labor-saving device. In the _ irrigated 
parts of the country, where the air is 


By H. H. Root 
Short Cuts Used by Beekeepers Who 


Measure Their Crops in Terms 


of Carloads the 


naturally dry dur- 
ing the summer, and 
especially at _ the 
hagher altitudes, 
conditions are 

quite different from 
those where the air is heavy with mois- 
ture, or where the nights are hot. While 
it is impossible to find any one producer 
whose arrangement of equipment is ideal 
for every locality, it is possible during a 
trip among many producers to find many 
labor-saving devices. In this article | 











Chamberlin’s sectional honey-house. The walls, floor, and roof are bolted together so that they cap 
be quickly taken apart and the whole building moved on a truck, Note boiler located outside. 
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shall describe and illustrate a few such 
which I saw during a recent trip in Wy 
oming. 

Wyoming furnishes a variety of con- 
ditions. The thousands of square miles 
of plains, mountains, and valleys have a 
total population of but little over 200,- 
000. The principal honey plant is sweet 
clover. Alfalfa, though quite extensive 

















R. D. Chamberlin, of Sheridan, Wyoming. 


ly grown, is cut too earlv for the best 
results in honey production. As a rule, 
the nights are cool and the days are hot, 
although the lack of humidity makes the 
heat even in the hot sun less depressing 
than in many of the cooler localities. 
Portable Honey Houses 

In Wyoming, as in other places, there 
are times when apiaries must be moved 
from one location to another in order to 
secure the very best results. R. D. Cham- 
berlin, of Sheridan, Wyoming, in order 
to be ready for such emergencies, builds 
standardized extracting houses in sec- 
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tions, so that they may be taken apart 
and moved on a truck. He has one of 
these at each yard. His steam boiler, 
which furnishes ample steam for all re- 
quirements, is located outside as shown 
in the illustration. Mr. Chamberlin at 
present extracts at each yard, but is now 
thinking of adopting the central extract- 
ing-plant another year. These buildings, 
however, will always be convenient and 

















E. C. Reed and family, of Ranchester, Wyoming. 


useful, for a building where extra mate- 
rial ean be safely housed is more than a 
convenience—oftentimes a real necessity. 


Heating Honey While Extracting 


Some producers, to prevent danger of 
granulation of honey, especially late in 
the season when the nights become quite 
cool, and to facilitate straining, turn 
steam into the space under the extractor 
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E. C. Reed’s home apiary at Ranchester, Wyoming. 
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or honey-tank, as the case may be. This 
plan at best is a makeshift arrangement, 
and should be tolerated for emergencies 
only, as the steam ultimately rots the 
hardwood braces under the tanks and 
corrodes the metal. E. C. Reed, at Ran- 
chester, Wyoming, makes a steam-heated 

















Reed's steam-heated plate under honey-tank 
The hot plate prevents honey from grahulat 
ing, facilitates settling and straining. 


plate the diameter of the tank and only 
about two inches high. This furnishes 
the desired heat without injuring the 
metal work of the extractor or the wood 
braces. If this steam-heated plate rusts 
out ultimately it ean be renewed at i 
small expense. Mr. Reed uses this prin 
cipally under his honey-tank, for it 
warms the honey, thus facilitating set 
tling and straining, and permitting faster 
work in canning or bottling. 

A. D. Hardy, at Powell, Wyoming, is 
a hustler from the word go. He believes 
in keeping the largest number of colo- 
nies possible in one location in order to 
avoid traveling and hauling expense. In 
his home yard he has about 275 colonies. 
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This yard, by the way, is beautifully sit 
uated on hard, level ground, so arranged 
as to permit a truck to be run close to 
the hives. An extensive producer ean 
hardly get along today without a truck. 
The truck frequently means a re-arrange 
ment of the bee-yard to permit running 
close when putting on empty supers o1 
taking off full ones. 
Cellar Wintering in Wyoming 

Charles Ranney, at Lander, Wyoming, 

is constantly studying new short cuts. 

















A. D. Hardy, Powell, Wyoming. 


He knows that saving a minute here and 
a minute there, and following up every 
new method of reducing labor, lower his 
cost of production. Cellar wintering is 
practiced in many parts of Wyoming. Mr. 
Ranney has a substantial cellar at every 











A. -D. Hardy’s home yard of 275 colonies, Powell, Wyoming. 
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Charles Ranney and family at their home in Lander, Wyoming. 


yard, usually located with the entrance 
in a side hill, the floor of the cellar, 
wherever possible, being on a level with 
the bee yard. The concrete cellar, cov- 
ered over with an ample layer of soil, 
makes possible a uniform temperature 
averaging 45°. When the first cost of 
the cellar is extended over a number of 
years the cost of winter protection is 
very low and the results fully justify 

















Charles Ranney squeezing his sweet clover 
blossoms to observe the amount of nectar. 


the continued use of this method of win- 
tering. 

I have always been an advocate of the 
full-depth extracting combs, but Mr. Ran- 
ney’s half-depth combs have so many ad- 
vantages that they deserve special men 
tion here. The half-depth supers are com 
paratively light and easy to handle. They 

















Ranney’s method of moving supers on a two 

wheeled truck. Kach pile of supers stands on a 

cleated dummy which furnishes a space under- 

neath into which to slide the extended steel 
work of the truck. 
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may be put on the hives or taken off with 
less fatigue than the same weight of hon- 
ey in full-depth supers. Mr. Ranney be- 
lieves that in a day’s time the average 
man can handle more honey in half-depth 
supers than in full-depth supers. 

The half-depth combs are spaced eight 
to a ten-frame super by means of staples 














Ranney's half-depth supers with staples in the 
rabbets to space the frames, eight to a ten- 
frame super. 


driven into the rabbets at the ends of 
the supers at the proper points. The 
combs, being so shallow, do not tend to 
swing back and forth in the super when 
hauling, consequently there are very few 
bruised combs, even though they are 
bulged. The bulged combs can be un- 
capped in less than half the time re- 
quired for a full-depth comb, and the 
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time in the extractor is also cut dow 
considerably. 

Handling Supers Without Lifting 

Mr. Ranney has a very quick method 
of handling the supers on his truck and 
in the extracting house. The supers, in. 
stead of being piled on the floor of the 
truck or room, are piled on dummies 
which are merely boards cleated at the 
ends. This means that under every pile 
of supers there is a space of nearly an 
inch. The two-wheeled hand truck has 4 
steel extension which is slid under the 














Charles Ranney’s concrete bee cellar, Lander, 
Wyoming. 


pile, when the pile is tipped over onto 
the truck and quickly moved from one 
point to another. This is accomplished 
without lifting and with no loss of time. 
Conveniences in Extracting Rooms 
In Mr. Ranney’s extracting room noth- 
ing is visible except the extractor and 
the uncapping-table. The motor for driv- 
ing the extractor, the strainer, and the 
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Ranney’s extracting room. The motor, s 


trainer, and tanks are in the room below. 
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honey-tanks are all out of sight in the 
basement below the extracting room. An 
abundance of room is thus provided for 
the storage of full and empty supers. 
Nothing so hinders rapid extracting as 
eramped quarters. Mr. Ranney believes 
in having his extracting-room cleared of 
everything except the extractor, the su- 
pers, and the combs. 

Martin & Martin, also of Lander, Wy- 
oming, have a convenient arrangement 
of their extracting-room which is all on 
one floor, except that a large heavy plat- 











Martin Lander, 


showing extractor on platform on 


& Martin’s extracting room, 
Wyoming, 
the level with the floor of the truck. 
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form is built for the extractor at the 
exact height of the floor of the body of 
the truck. The truck can be run into 
the building to the platform, on which 
stand the extractor and the uncapping- 
table. The honey runs by gravity from 
the gate of the extractor into a coarse 
strainer, thence into a finer strainer un- 
der the coarse one, and finally through a 
still finer strainer of cheese-cloth over 
the tank. From the tank the honey is 
drawn into sixty-pound cans. This makes 
a compact outfit without the expense of 
a two-story building. 

Because a few have been successful in 
a given locality is no reason why others 
who do not know the conditions can also 
be successful in that locality. Those who 
contemplate makimg a change from one 
locality to another should always be sure 
that they are in possession of full infor- 
mation regarding transportation, disease, 
and available honey pasturage. 

Wyoming, because of her relatively 
small population, can not possibly con- 
sume the honey produced in the state. 
Roadside marketing is rarely profitable, 
therefore the large part of the crop must 
be shipped to the large cities for distribu 
tion. Of the peculiar problems in the 
state, as well as of the work of the ef- 
ficient state entomologist, C. L. Corkins, 
more will be given in a later article. 
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A big crop of 
honey may not al- 
ways mean finan- 
cial success. It de- 
pends upon what a 
friend of mine in 
Montana once said to me, ‘‘ What does it 
cost??? 

To produce a big crop at a minimum 
of expense should be the goal of every 
beekeeper, for without a definite goal 
and a definite program our success will 
be more or less a matter of luck, and 
somewhat indefinite. Up to the time I 
came to the northwest twelve years ago 
I had kept bees in several states and in 
every conceivable container that might 
be classed as a beehive, including nail- 
kegs, soap-boxes, scoop shovels, and a 
cock of hay, with the result that some- 
times I ate, and sometimes I didn’t— 
that is, not very much, at least. 

After several years of this kind of ex- 
perience I had about concluded that 
what should have been my head was, 
perhaps, in reality, only my neck grown 
up and haired over. At any rate, about 
this time I landed in a little town in 
Wyoming with an extra shirt and an old 
Wade and Butcher razor, which a tramp 
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By S. T. Lawrence 


A Two-Queen System Especially Adapt- 
ed to the Sweet-Clover Region 


BIG CROPS IN NORTHWEST 


stole from me short 
ly after. Here I was 
taken in by a Bur- 
lington Railroad 
agent who had some 
bees. Right here let 
me say that to Mr. and Mrs. Burlington 
R. R. Agent I am much indebted for 
their kind treatment and generous hos- 
pitality. 

Of course, our main conversation was 
bees and occasionally ‘‘fishing,’’ with a 
little religion mixed in to make it spicy, 
but bees held the center of the stage 
mostly. Perhaps Mr. Agent will remem- 
ber my saying to him one day that some- 
time I intended to have a yard of bees 
all in hives of my own design and with 
two queens working in every brood- 
chamber, and I ean still hear him say, 
‘*Brother, you’re crazy.’’ Well, maybe 
I was and perhaps am yet; but, if so, I 
surely can not attribute it to the heat, 
for I now live in North Dakota. 

So, now, to get back to the story of 
big crops in the northwest. I have at 
last a yard of bees in hives of my own 
design with two queens working in the 
brood-chamber. And now J suppose you 
want to know all about it. Well, L’ll tell 
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you. From Wyoming I went to Mon 
tana, where [I again went after the bees. 
I secured some queens that summer, and 
among them I was fortunate in having 


one that was an outstanding breeder. 
This I did not discover until I had all 
my colonies headed with her daughters 


and had run them two years, but it final 











for 
view. 


Fourteen-frame hive 
system, 


arranged 


two-queen 
front 


ly did soak into my haired-over neck that 
I was off on the right foot. This old 
mother, ‘‘Number 49,’’ lived into her 
fifth year and was at the head of a full 
colony in a ten-frame hive at all times. 
In her second, third, and fourth years her 
aggregate production was 1090 pounds 
of extracted honey. So much for her. 

Her daughters were in most cases her 
equal or better. This was demonstrated 
by another beekeeper in Wyoming to 
whom I had sold queens, in that he got 
an average production of 420 pounds of 
extracted honey from 100 colonies in ten- 
frame hives. My own bees in ten-frame 
hives averaged, for the remainder of my 
sojourn in Montana, over 300 pounds per 
colony per year, 1918 being my banner 
year with an average of 413 pounds from 
114 colonies. 


Big Hive With Nucleus at Side 


I mention these facts to show that 
luck was undoubtedly mine so far as ac 
quiring good stock was concerned. Real- 
izing this, I have since tried to keep 
what the old rabbit’s foot just dumped 
into my lap, and think I have pretty 
well succeeded in so doing. However, I 
felt that the possibilities in bees had not 
yet been fully exploited, and that I 
needed larger hives to get larger crops. 
I tried several styles of large hives, but 
was not entirely satisfied with them. I 
then made a big hive to take 14 standard 
Langstroth frames (I wanted my combs 
interchangeable) and a solid division- 
board that reached to the bottom-board. 
I also made a 4-inch entrance at the back 
of the hive on each side by sawing off 
the cleat on the bottom-board; this block 
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is used to close these entrances when ne 
needed. 





By moving my solid division-boarg 
over I could eut off three or four com! 
take out the block at the back and inser 
it in the front of the hive, and have, 
queen-mating nucleus with the entrang 
at the back of the hive. By using stan¢ 
ard ten-frame supers on these hives, the 


mating-nucleus extended and was coy 
ered with an auxiliary cover. Thus] 
could at all times get into it withont 


moving any supers. It eliminated th 
necessity of making and carrying nucle 
all over the yard, and would also keg 
any disease at home if it should be pre 
ent. I found also that, if the yard iy 
not too uniform and there are shrubs o 
trees to mark locations, I mated just a 
many queens in these nuclei as in am 
others. Another advantage was that | 











Bees of both brood compartments work in same 
set of supers. Rear view showing rear entrance 
open. 


mated my queens with bees where I im 
tended to use them, making introduction 
much easier and in many eases absolute 
ly unnecessary (if the operator was 
careful and knew the proper time and 
conditions) by simply pulling the div 
sion-board after having removed the old 
queen the day before. If I needed more 
queens I used two division-boards, moved 
the supers to the center, and cut off two 
frames on each side. This left me with 
a laying queen on 10 combs in the cer 
ter, and two mating-hives. 
Two Queens in Each Hive 

In a protracted honey flow I use two 
queens most of the time, and always 
go into winter with two-queen colonies; 
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‘Band as I winter in a cellar I find that 
itwo queens, each on seven combs, will 
winter as well as larger colonies, which 
| gives me a 200 per cent chance of win- 
tering 100 per cent. Of course, the dou- 
ble colonies have to be banked with 
combs of honey or sugar syrup if they 
are short of stores. 


aves 


Yes, but what about swarming? Well, 
I won’t go into that at this time, but 
will say that if the job is done right 
there will be very little swarming. There 
will be some, perhaps, due to inferior 
queens mostly; but who is it that does 
not have some? You say, ‘‘Not enough 
room.’’ Perhaps; yet we have a colony 
fof bees under the schoolhouse in our vil 
plage with 3200 cubic feet of room, and 
| they swarmed twice last summer. So 
you see we shall not get anywhere by 
getting into a discussion of swarming. 
By keeping the colony strength up to 
the maximum there is no let-up to the 
storing of honey, providing there is a 












Lawrence's apiaries worked on the two-queen system 


honey flow. This will have to be worked 
out for each locality to conform to local 
conditions. 


I would advise caution in adopting a 
system that is strange, since you might 
be disappointed, and that is the thing 
we should try to avoid. With tbe pres 
ent price of honey it should be our goal 
to make our present investment pay the 
maximum per cent on the investment. It 
is not a question of how much we can 
produce, but rather how much we ean 
produce with as little investment as pos 
sible. A friend said to me not long since, 
‘“We don’t need any more big hives.’ 
I replied, ‘‘ Perhaps not; but we outgrew 
the eight-frame hive, so why not continue 
to grow?’’ My present investment is 
much smaller than formerly, yet my net 
returns on it are much larger. I have no 
quarrel with any one that wants to use 
a smaller hive and more of them—that is 
their business; but for me—no, thank 
you. 
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Another of Lawrence's apiaries showing crop of sweet clover honey on the hives, 
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It somehow got noised around that I 
was using a two-queen hive, and at once 
the letters began pouring in from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
and this is my only excuse for writing 
this. So I will say, go slow, and if the 
time comes when you think your hive is 
not large enough, be very, very sure and 
then get a bigger one; and I don’t care 
how many queens you use in it either. 
There is much more that might be said 
about the two-queen system, but I shall 
let it suffice to say that it appears that 
others have sensed the need of more 
than one queen, and it has come to my 
attention that an experiment station is 
even now working to develop such a sys- 
tem. 

Average 440 Pounds Per Colony in 1925 

Now just a parting world in favor of 
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the big hive and a plurality of queens 
of better stock. From 100 such hive 
your humble servant was pleased to take 
an average of 440 pounds of extracted 
honey in 1925, using only 300 ten-frame 
supers. Every comb was drawn from a 
sheet of foundation after May 10, and 
the entire yard was requeened before 
September 1. 


There are just four things necessary 
in producing a big crop of honey in the 
Northwest, or anywhere else for that 
matter: first, a good location; second, 
big hives; third, good stock; fourth, good 
management. I will leave it to my read- 
ers to proportion these as to percentage 
of importance, and say that the absence 
of any one of them may mean spelling 
success with a smal] letter s. 

Dwight, North Dakota. 
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BEE-HUNTING 


When it arrives 
at the time in the 
year when persons 
are looking for rec- 
reation from sports, 
bee-hunting is in- 
teresting and profitable for one who 
likes to walk in the fields and woods. For 
over thirty years I have had this pleasure, 
and last fall another man and I found 
eight colonies in about eight half days. 
We put four of these into hives in Octo- 
ber, using their own combs and honey, and 
sugar syrup. All four wintered, but one 
was robbed in the spring by neighbor- 
ing bees, and the three left were in- 
creased to ten colonies with queens given 
me by Mr. Latham, who does not wish 
the black drones near his Italian queens. 


Transferring Colony From Tree With 
Bee-Escape 

In one ease the owner of the tree re 
fused to have it cut, but the bees were 
taken from the tree with a _ bee-escape, 
and made two strong colonies. First a bee- 
escape was attached to canvas and 
placed over the entrance to the tree, and 
a hive with foundation and a _ small 
amount of brood and a queen was placed 
as near as it could be to the opening. The 
bees ate through the canvas and work- 
ed in the tree, even though we stopped 
the hole every few days. When we had 
six good frames of bees and brood the 
hive was moved to a distant location and 
the canvas taken off, which allowed the 
new brood to inerease in the tree. Then 
we attached a bee-eseape to tin, covered 
the entrance, and placed another hive 
and queen outside as before. After 
twenty-one days the tin was taken off 
and honey was placed in and around the 
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How an Apiary Was Started with Bees 
Taken from Trees 


entrance to the tree 
to 
to rob the honey 
from the tree so that 
the second colony 
has six frames filled. 
We also have two more colonies just 
found which we shall transfer to hives, 
thus making an apiary of fourteen colo- 
nies, the bees of which have not cost a 
penny. The fact that the bees in the 
trees were close to the ground made the 
transferring very convenient. I would 
not climb a tree to remove bees. 


A Simple Bee-Hunting Outfit 


It is a very simple matter to locate the 
bees. A three-compartment box to holl 
and eatch the bees on the flowers and 
hold the honey bait is most convenient. 
The simplest outfit is a glass tumbler, a 
piece of comb honey, a thin piece of 
board six inches square nailed to the end 
of a small stick about five feet long, 
anise, and a pocket compass if one is go- 
ing where not acquainted with the loca- 
tion; also a small box which will hold 
comb honey and bees to use in getting 
a side line. The best time to go bee- 
hunting is when a very small amount of 
nectar is coming in on a cool, quiet, 
sunny day. At this time the bees will 
rob much better and not go very far 
from the tree where they are located. 

When ready to catch the bee, push the 
end of the stick into the ground and 
place a piece of honey and a few drops 
of anise on the board separately. Take 
the tumbler and with your hand clap 
over the bee on the flower and the oper 
end of the tumbler. The bee will go up 
in the tumbler. Then place the tumbler 
over the honey, and your hat over the 
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tumbler. When dark, the bee will go 
down on the honey. As soon as she is 
filling remove the hat and tumbler and 
see which way she goes. She will soon 
return with other bees. As soon as you 
have caught several and started them, 
and the number returning increases, new 
lines may begin to start from other 
colonies if there are more in that loca- 
tion; and many times the bees of another 
line may increase so fast as to show that 
the colony is closer than the original line. 


**Lining’’ Bees to the Tree 

After you have a half-cupful of bees 
working and you decide to follow one 
line, separate the bees on that line out 
and follow it. If more than one line is 
working, leave the honey on the ground 
at the original place to hold the bees 
there. If only one line is working, take 
the honey and the bees will follow faster. 
In either case take no bees with you. Go 
on the line that you want to follow ten 
or fifty rods, according to whether the 
land is open or covered with brush or 
trees, and place your board with honey 
and anise on it as before. If you are 
on the line and have not gone beyond 
the location of the colony, you will find 
that the bees on this line will come down 
to the honey. 

If there is more than one line working, 
don’t stay long here. When you have a 
few bees, take the board and honey, and 
move ahead again. My experience has 
been that when there are several colo- 
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nies close together and you are follow- 
ing more than one, you will lose them all. 

If you are in woods or tall brush, or 
wish to go around or get a side line at 
an angle with the original line that you 
are following, have a box and place the 
honey in it; and when you have two or 
three dozen bees shut them in and take 
them around or through brush or woods 
and let them go. You will have to wait 
until the bees go back and forth two or 
three times to be sure of the line under 
these conditions. It is much quicker to 
follow on the line until so close to the 
swarm that you can almost smell them, 
then shut some in a box with honey and 
take them off a few rods in a clear place. 
When they become accustomed to this 
place they will go on a straight line to 
the tree, unless tall trees are in the way 
or the wind is blowing. 

The bees go by sight, of course, and 
scent to locate the honey. If you wear 
white clothing and use oil of anise you 
will have little trouble in the bees find- 
ing you when moving from one place to 
another. After one swarm in a tree has 
followed us for a half day while we are 
wearing white clothing, we can not go 
within a half-mile of the tree without 
these bees coming within a half minute 
and increasing to a thousand within ten 
minutes. 

Try bee-hunting when you have some 
spare time. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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Group of beekeepers at summer meeting held at Carrington, North Dakota. 


From left_to right, 


J. A. Munro, State Entomologist, J. C. Boylan, Frank OC. Pellet, associate editor American Bee Jour- 
nal, Francis Jager, professor of beekeeping, University of Minnesota, and J. W. Thompson, Profes- 
sor Jager's assistant. 
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Bee FROM THE FIELD 





OF EXPERIENCE 





CERTIFICATION NOT PRACTICAL 


No Way Known by Which Honey Could be Cer- 
tified Even If It Were Desirable 


If some one should ask me what, above 
all other things, would do the most dam- 
age to our honey industry at the present 
time, I would recommend that the certifi- 
cation of honey be advocated. This is 
certainly the most absurd and damaging 
thing that has been put forward for some 
time, and is so utterly foolish and with- 
out scientific foundation that it is diffi- 
cult for me to express my contempt and 
disappointment over the whole matter. 

There is as yet no known way of cer- 
tifying honey, neither is it known how 
important a part the commercial ship- 
ments of honey play in the dissemination 
of American foul brood. In substantia- 
tion of both of these statements, we have 
the results of our own experience and of 
preliminary experiments. 

In the first place, it is almost impos- 
sible to separate the spores of Bacillus 
larvae from honey. It ean be done, but 
it requires an unusually large content of 
spores and requires from 24 to 48 hours 
to remove the spores from less than a 
pint of honey. The method by which 
this is now done would make the routine 
certification of honey impossible because 
of the prohibitive cost. The use of a 
microscope alone is valueless in detect 
ing spores in honey. 

In the second place, there are no ac 
curate figures giving the percentage of 
commercial honeys which carry spores 
of American foul brood. This fact should 
be ascertained. Neither is it known how 
high a concentration of spores is neces 
sary to give a colony the disease. In view 
of the fact that spores have been fed to 
larvae without inducing the disease, it 
would appear that some honeys may con 
tain spores of American foul brood and 
still not be dangerous. As a matter of 
fact, under experimental conditions 
where it is desired to induce disease it is 
often a difficult matter to accomplish. 1 
wish to be sure to leave the impression 
that in spite of these facts there should 
be no mitigation in the care taken in han- 
(ling bees and honey where disease is 
coneerned. Every precaution should be 
taken and fire should be resorted to un 
less one is perfectly well acquainted with 
the shaking treatment and its accom- 
panying dangers when earelessly done. 

These faets lead me to believe that it 
is utterly foolish and dangerous to advo 
cate the certification of honey. Up-to 








date beekeepers should know enough not 
to use purchased honey in feeding bees, 
The public is not demanding a certifica- 
tion, and even if honey did contain thou- 
sands of spores per ce it would do the 
consuming public no harm. The certifica- 
tion of honey is certainly a round-about, 
far-fetched, and damaging way of try- 
ing to minimize the amount of American 
foul brood. 
Jas. I. Hambleton, Apiculturist, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


c— A os 
LANGSTROTH’S JOURNAL FOUND 


Precious Document Not Known to be in Exist- 
ence Discovered Among Old Papers in Attic 


Due to the untiring efforts of Miss 
Florence Naile, secretary of the Ohio Bee- 
keepers’ Association, in the preparation 
of a really complete biography of the fa- 
ther of beekeeping, the hundreds attend- 
ing the Memorial Meeting at Medina, 
September 21, 22, and 23, will see the 
world’s most valuable piece of beekeep- 
ing literature—the journal of Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth. Beekeepers never knew that 
this famous man left a practically com- 
plete record of all his important experi- 
ments and discoveries. It was believed 
by Miss Naile and a few others that 
such a volume existed. The grandchil- 
dren of its author were located and the 
volume discovered. 

This journal contains more than 500 
pages of closely written manuscript, 
much of which is quite legible. Some of 
it will take months to decipher, due to 
the fading of the ink through the years 
since it was begun. The first entries 
were made in 1851 and the last entry on 
August 10, 1895, only a few days before 
his death. The volume is now in the 
hands of Miss Naile, where it will re- 
main (except for the three days it will 
be on display at Medina) until she has 
completed the task of writing the au- 
thor’s biography. Upon the completion 
of this volume the journal will go to Cor- 
nell University as a part of the Lang- 
stroth memorial library. 

The writing of this biography was in- 
spired by a desire not only to perpetuate 
the personality and works of a great man 
and beekeeper by the volume itself, but 
also by the sale of it to beekeepers all 
over the world, to establish a memorial 
library and scholarship at Cornell Uni 
versity. Every dollar over and above 
the aetual cost of publication will go for 
this purpose. Every red-blooded bee 
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keeper will want to see the valuable 

Langstroth journal, for through the 

works of its author beekeepnig is what 

it is today. F. B. Moore. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


oe: 4. oe 
MARKETING OPPORTUNITIES 


Various Helps for Increasing Sales of Honey 
Available to Every Beekeeper 


It is not at all surprising that the mar 
keting question is often neglected, be- 
cause so many beekeepers are so engross 
ed in the immediate work of producing. 
As one beekeeper aptly observed, ‘‘ Let 
us make a hobby of our work, by all 
means, but let us also make it pay.’’ It 
will pay any beekeeper who is too busy 
to undertake the problem himself to en- 
gage some one who can devote some time 
to the work of selling . 

Naturally, every beekeeper has his 
own particular selling problem. The 
smaller producer can often quickly ris- 
pose of his honey to people in his vicin- 
ity; but he may wish to do it quicker 
and at better prices. If he has never ad- 
vertised through his local newspapers he 
is sure to operate at a decided disadvan- 
tage. An occasional advertisement, 
something out of the ordinary that ex- 
cites interest, will start many people to 
talking about the good qualities of honey. 

In some eases a clever woman can be 
engaged to canvass the community sell 
ing honey. She should know something 
about honey, love it, and be ‘interested, 
and delighted in telling other people 
about it. She should be provided with 
some interesting and instructive sales lit 
erature and honey recipes to distribute. 

The canvasser should be observant. 
She should keep a notebook and collect 
data that could be used later in suggest 
ing honey purchases. Names and aid 
dresses, too, might be collected. It is 
well to jot down why Mrs. Goldwin par 
ticularly relishes honey; maybe her chil 
dren have special good reasons. All this 
represents valuable information which 
can be used later to present stronger 
sales-arguments to other prospects. The 
canvasser can make note of the quantity 
of honey normally used by individual 
families. This is all preparation for fu- 
ture work, not only in selling but also in 
estimating just how much honey can be 
sold in a given community. Maybe the 
beekeeper’s present stock is inadequate. 

Every producer should compile lists of 
prospects in order that interesting litera- 
ture may be mailed to them from time 
to time. The customer who has bought 
honey once should be encouraged to buy 
again, whether by person or by mailed 
literature. It is this follow-up work that 
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helps to bring up the prices for honey. 
The low price is a result of too many bee- 
keepers being glad to sell at any price. 
Little booklets telling about honey as a 
food, as a sweet, and as a medicine should 
help. If not booklets, at least small 
leaflets might be printed and distributed 
among customers and new prospects. Re- 
liable boys might deposit them in the 
mail-boxes of every family, or they might 
deliver them into the hands of your pros- 
pects. This initial work will all lead to 
more and better sales. 

Then there is the matter of advertis- 
ing blotters. A blotter is an item of 
utility; it is not lightly cast aside. In- 
stead, it is placed on the desk, where its 
message ever remains prominent. The 
blotters the beekeepers uses should be 
something more than commonplace. 
First, see to it that you get good blot- 
ters—not something that looks like a 
blotter. How many times do you receive 
an advertising blotter that will not even 
satisfactorily absorb ink? And usually 
it goes waste-basket-ward, the message, 
too, going to pot. 

On one blotter you could tell about 
honey’s advantages in the sick room. 
Those people who are aware of honey’s 
medicinal qualities know which way tv 
turn when necessary. But what about 
the numbers of people who don’t know? 
Do they buy from you? Do they buy 
honey at all? 

Special messages might be constructed 
to invite the interest of the children. The 
child who is an enormous user of candy 
is a good prospect for the beekeeper. You 
see, it is not necessary to confine your 
messages to the attention of adults; in- 
terest the little ultimate consumer! And, 
overlook not the small child. Even though 
he may prove but a small user of honey 
today, he will, in time to come, have a 
greater appetite for the product. You 
ean not interest them too early. 

Honey is, of course, good for people of 
all ages; this can not be said of many 
other products that command greater 
consumption. What is the reason? In- 
adequate educational work; more time 
and attention given thereto will certain- 
ly bring about greater popularity for 
honey. It is merely a case of telling, 
then selling. 

Since the beekeeper has not the advan- 
tages of displaying his product as other 
products are displayed, it behooves him 
to avail himself of every opportunity to 
bring honey before the public. Where 
there are opportunities for display and 
demonsiration, the wise and alert bee- 
keeper will grasp them. In conjunction 
with other sales work he will thereby be 
enabled to dispel many a marketing 
worry. Frank V. Faulhaber. 

Brooklyn, N.. Y. 
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ra SIFTINGS 


The first thing I looked for in the Au 
gust number of Gleanings was the fate 
of the ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill. Hurrah! It 
did not pass. But we escaped by the skin 
of our teeth, as the saying is. And now 
we must see to it that it does not pass 
at the next session of Congress. 

. a . 





In this connection my son called my 
attention to a paragraph on page 523 by 
W. J. Nolan along this line, on the vig- 
orous propaganda in certain sections of 
Europe against the importation of for- 
eign honey. Even the Cole bill is wak- 
ing echoes. Let me quote: ‘‘Thus in the 
Bienen-Vater for June we read the fol- 
lowing in German in regard to it: ‘Should 
the amendment actually be adopted 
against the wishes of the beekeepers, we 
Europeans would have every ground for 
heightened mistrust of cheap honey from 
the United States.’’’ A copy of this 
should be in the hands of every member 
of the next session of Congress. 

+ * . 

‘*Here is the greatest piece of news 
that has come into the beekeepers’ hori- 
zon for years,’’ says the Editor on page 
501; and this is that the Kellogg Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Michigan, proposes 
to mention on all their packages that 
honey is the most healthful sweet. He 
ealls it a ‘*Great Boost for Honey,’’ and 
so it is. Now let us beekeepers put up 
our honey as neatly and attractively as 
The Kellogg Company does its food prod- 
c 
ucts. asta’ 


The Editor calls attention on page 502 
to the need of a better distribution of 
honey. This is an important matter, and 
one in which journals devoted to the in- 
terests of beekeepers can help us out. 
They should be able to tell us where we 
can buy to keep up our sales in poor 
years. Last year we had a good crop of 
extracted honey, but it was all gone long 
ago and we have had to buy many thou- 
sands of pounds to keep our customers 
supplied and good natured. 

. 7. * 

Morley Pettit’s article is mighty in- 
teresting reading (page 504) to any one 
who has the experience. What he says 
about barrels is true, every word of it, 
as any one who tries to rinse out his bar- 
rel instead of tightening the hoops will 
find out to his sorrow. But, say; those 
barrels are awful things to get the honey 
out of after it has candied. The last we 
had we knocked the barrels to pieces and 
then used a spade to break up the honey. 


by J.E.Crane 





Better pay a cent a pound more for honey 
in sixty-pound tins. 
* * 7 
Mr. Petit doesn’t find sixty-pound cans 
without fault. Those nail-holes are pro 
voking, for if you try to solder them, 
out comes some honey, and the solder 
fails to stick. If the cans are full when 
the honey melts, it swells and runs out 
over the top of the can, making a mess 
of it. vidlacoieties 
The melting, straining, and bottling of 
honey is quite a trade by itself, and | 
have some interesting facts I hope to give 
to readers of Gleanings a little later. 
* 7 * 


A paragraph on ‘‘white clover honey 
from California and the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions’’ in ‘‘Siftings’’ on page 
522 reminds me of some recent experi- 
ence. My son ordered a lot of white clo- 
ver honey from New York, and received 
honey with an unmistakable flavor of al- 
falfa, probably without any white clover 
in it. Now, I believe this is straight 
misbranding, or at least dishonest sell- 
ing. Both alfalfa and sweet clover hon- 
ey are good, but both should be sold on 
their own merits or names, then we can 
know what we are buying. Or must we 
treat every dealer as dishonest, and re- 
fuse to buy until he sends us a sample? 

* * _ 

Frank Hill’s article on page 518 is well 
worth the careful attention of beekeep- 
ers who wish to put up their honey in 
small packages. Friction-top cans are 
very good till you get some of them 
broken; and then, what a mess! The 
fact is, a friction-top can is not as strong 
as one that is sealed. We have been 
using for the past year or two one of 
those small can-sealers and we like it 
very much. When a ean is sealed it is 
sealed and stays so, and when properly 
labeled is ready for any market. 

7 7 * 

We are informed on page 533 that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is try- 
ing to answer charges made in Europe 
that American honey is often adulter- 
ated. All right. Now, suppose Congress 
passes a law permitting the use of corn 
sugar in everything but honey. What 
will be the effect? 

- * * 

Reading again ‘‘A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life’’ seems almost like living 
one’s own life over again. How interest- 
ing those times were when we, too, wert 
trying to learn the secret of wintering 
bees successfully out of doors! 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





By W. J. NOLAN 





Mr. Tomas J. MacKeon has severed his 
connection with the Revista de Apicul- 
tura. Mr. MacKeon was one of the 
founders, and, until the first of the year, 
the editor-in-chief of this Argentine jour- 
nal. 

During the first quarter of the current 
year, Germany, according to the Leip- 
ziger Bienen-Zeitung for June, imported 
2,218,140 pounds of honey, valued around 
$250,000, as against 2,339,040 pounds im- 
ported during the same period last year. 
Of the figures given for 1926, Gautemala 
furnished roughly 44 per cent; Cuba, 23% 
per cent; the United States, 14% per 
cent; Chile, 744 per cent; and Haiti, 74 
per cent. 

Judging from the illustration in the 
Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung for June, 
the association for German-speaking bee- 
keepers in Switzerland has an especially 
attractive honey label. The central de- 
sign is a straw skep fringed with Alpine 
flowers. In the upper left is the Helve- 
tian cross, while on the face of the skep 
appears in German the wording, ‘‘Swiss 
Bee Honey.’’ 


The poisoning of honeybees by im- 
proper use of arsenical sprays on fruit- 
trees is now engaging attention in Swit- 
zerland, as evidenced by an article by 
Doctor Leuenberger in the issue of the 
Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung just men- 
tioned. The apparent injury to honey- 
bees caused by the use of arsenicals in 
aeroplane dusting in Germany was men- 
tioned in Gleanings last October. 

The poison from the sting has been 
much diseussed. Among those who have 
worked on this subject are Langer and 


Fluery. Their results are briefly review- 
ed in the Praktischer Wegweiser fur 
Bienenzuchter for July. They found 


traces of formic acid, but in too slight 
quantities to be harmful. Tryptophan, 
cholin, glycerin, phosphoric acid, and va- 
rious fatty acids were also reported pres- 
ent, as well as the specific substance 
which causes the characteristic reaction 
of bee poison. 

The granting of exclusive rights to 
keep bees in a locality is not known in 
this country. In certain sections of Aus- 
tralia, however, beekeepers may obtain 
permits to keep bees in forest areas. Ac- 
cording to The Australasian Beekeeper 
for June, a permit is issued to cover both 
apiary site and bee range. The latter 
has a minimum of one, and a maximum 
of three square miles. The annual rental 
charge for the apiary site is fifteen shill- 


ings, while for the bee range it is thirty 
shillings per square mile. An extracting 
house is the only building allowed, clear- 
ing being permitted on three acres. 

New Zealand is one of the world’s 
leading countries in qauntity of honey 
exported. Further than this, due to ex- 
port regulations which are aimed to in- 
sure a standard graded product and 
proper distribution, it is able to secure 
top-notch prices even in the face of hon- 
ey marketed at lower prices by competi- 
tors. The reports of the Honey Control 
Board and of the Co-operative Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association in The New Zealand 
Fruitgrower and Apiarist for June are, 
consequently, extremely interesting. The 
following quotation gives an idea of the 
vigorous marketing efforts being made 
by New Zealand: ‘‘The scope of our mar- 
kets has been extended by the opening 
under contract of a packing depot at 
Wiesbaden, in Germany. Our other Eu- 
ropean business is being maintained and 
developed. Our London agents are con- 
sidering agencies for extending our trade 
to Egypt and India. From this end we 
have a satisfactory business developing 
in the Straits Settlements and Malay 
States, and the South Sea Islands, and 
opening consignments have been sent to 
Hongkong, Manila, and Montevideo.’’ 


Mr. J. Rentoul, chairman of the Honey 
Control Board, brings out the fact that 
in 1915 only ten tons of honey were ex 
ported from New Zealand, while 780 tons 
were exported in 1925. Honey from New 
Zealand, under the trade name, ‘‘ Imperial 
Bee Honey,’’ is reported as being now 
on sale in the United Kingdom, Irish 
Free State, Germany, Isle of Man, Chan 
nel Islands, Greenland, Straits Settle 
ments, Philippines, South Sea Islands, 
Argentina, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Faroe Islands, Iceland, Feder- 
ated Malay States, Hongkong, and Uru- 
guay. Under the marketing system now 
used, as much of the honey is exported in 
retail packages as possible, the remain- 
der being sold in bulk to the best advan 
tage obtainable. The distribution is con- 
trolled so that a consignment will not 
come into competition with inferior hon- 
ey. This is taking good advantage of 
the experience of Australia in 1917, 
which, after having obtained for its bet- 
ter quality honey a wide market with 
good prices in the British Isles, lost*this 
trade by exporting eucalyptus honey in- 
discriminately along with the honey 
which had created the market in the first 
place. 
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Tuesday, September 21 
Morning Session—F. B. Moore, chairman. 


Registration of visitors; addresses of welcome: 
on behalf of the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, 
F. B. Moore, Advertising Manager, Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus, Ohio; on behalf of The A 
I. Root Company, H. H. Root; ‘‘Fundamentals 
of Disinfection of American Foul Brood,’’ A 
P. Sturtevant, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘The Area 
Clean-up Plan,’’ S. . Fracker State Ento 
mologist, Madison, Wis.; ‘‘Bees and Horticul- 
ture,’’ E. G. Carr, State Apiarist, Pennington, 
N. J.; ‘‘Beekeeping in Porto Rico,’’ Penn G 
Snyder, The Tropical Apiaries, Aibonito, Porto 


Rico,.; ‘‘Ups and Downs of Queen-Rearing,"’ 
Jay Smith, Vincennes, Ind. 

Afternoon Session—A. I. Root Memorial 
Meeting, George H. Rea, chairman: ‘‘A. I. 
Root as a Citizen of Medina,’’ H. G. Rowe, 
Medina, Ohio; ‘‘A. I. Root’s Work in Practi- 


cal “Apiculture,’’ H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis.; 
at I. Root in the Field of Investigation,’’ E. 


F. Phillips, Ithaca, N. Y.; visit to the factories 


of The A. I. Root Company. (Guides will be 
arranged for small parties.) 
Evening Session——‘‘The Lure of the Foot 
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ROOT 
lights, and ‘Who’s Who’,’’ E. R. Root; ‘‘Be 
keepers’ Campfire.’’ (Volunteer stories, expe 


riences, and fiction by various beekeepers, the 
words ‘‘bees’’ and ‘‘beekeeping’’ prohibited 
during the campfire session.) 


Wednesday, September 22 


Morning Session—Ernest Kohn, chairman 
‘*Pollen and Pollen Substitutes,’’ Par 
ker, State Agricultural College, Manhattan 


Kansas; ‘‘Beekeeping Seventy-five Years Ago,’ 
J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vt.; ‘‘The New Bee 
keeping,’’ George S. Demuth, Medina, Ohio 
‘‘Training for Teaching and Research in Bee 
keeping,’’ E. F. Phillips; ‘‘The Work of the 


Bee Culture Laboratory,’’ James I. Hamble 
ton, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘Development of Bee 
keeping in Western Canada,’’ OC. B. Gooder 


ham, Dominion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada; ‘A 
Word from Czeho-Slovakia,’’ Dr. Stephen Sou 
dek, College of Agriculture and Forestry 
Brunn, Czecho-Slovakia; ‘‘A Message to Bee. 
keepers,’’ Hon. A. V. Donahey, Governor 0 

io. 

Afternoon Session Langstroth Memorial 
Meeting, E. F. Phillips, chairman. ‘‘Langstroth 
an Appreciation,’’ Florence Naile, Columbus, 
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MEMORIAL MEETING 
Medina, Ohio 





L. L. LANGSTROTII 


Ohio Langstroth as a Writer,.’’ C. P. Da 
dant, Hamilton, Ill.; ‘‘Langstroth as a Neigh 
bor,”’ Llewellyn Bonham, The Bonham Engi 


neering Company, Oxford, Ohio; ‘‘The Lang- 
stroth Memorial at Cornell University,’’ Cor 
nelius Betten, Acting Dean, New York State 
College of Agriculture; visit to the apiaries 
of The A. I. Root Company 

Evening ‘‘Impressions of a Bee 
keeper in England and France,’’ FE. F. Phil 
lips Beekeepers’ Campfire.’’ 
Thursday, September 23 
Session—Fred Leininger chair 
man. ‘‘Beekeeping and Honey Producing Pos- 
sibilities in North Carolina,’’ C. L. Sams, Ex 
tension Specialist in Beekeepng, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; ‘‘Advantages of a Scale Colony for 
the Commercial Honey Producer,’’ J. E. Eckert, 
Washington, D. C.; ‘The Place of a Demon 
stration Apiary in Extension Work,’’ George 
H Rea, State College, Pennsylvania; ‘‘Popu- 
lar Errors Concerning Bees and Honey,’’ ©. P 


Sessio1 


Morning 


Dadant; ‘‘Problems That Confront Us Now."’ 
Franc Jager, University Farm. St. Paul, Min 
nesota ‘*Three Serious Beekeepers’ Prob 
lems.’ F. Eric Millen, Ontario College of Ag 
riculture, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 





Afternoon Session—H. H. Root, chairman 
‘*Honey Publicity,’’ H. H. Root, General Man 
ager, The A. I. Root Company; ‘‘The Grading 
of Honey,’’ E. L. Sechrist, Washington, D. C 


‘*Increasing the Beekeper’s Profits,’’ Harold 
J. Clay, Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. C ‘*Mar 


keting Honey in the Big Markets,’’ H. G 
Rowe, Sales Director, The A. I. Root Company 
Bring the Ladies 

Special entertainment will be provided for 
the women who do not care for the regular pro- 
grams. There will be music and good moving 
pictures. On Wednesday afternoon, Miss Bar 
ber, Director of Department of Home Econom 
ices of the W. K. Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek. Michigan, will lecture on ‘‘Nutrition,’’ 
and then give demonstrations in cooking with 
honey. 

Visitors can notify Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Reservations and arrangements will be made 
for rooms either at the hotels or in private 
homes 

A card showing paved roads to Medina will 
be sent to all persons wishing to drive 

Come direct to Information Booth at The 
A. I. Root Company plant. 
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ED From NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California__ The hon- 

ey flow 
continued good until well past the middle 
of July, giving us one of our most satis- 
factory seasons. There are probably ten 
beekeepers in our county who have pro- 
duced from forty to eighty tons each. 
The county will likely produce over two 
thousand tons. It may seem like a large 
quantity of honey, but when we have to 
wait four years for a crop, as we di*l 
this time, we are entitled to a good one. 
After three consecutive seasons of short 
intermittent honey flows, one can scarce 
ly realize that the flow could keep up 
for two and one-half months. 

The reports we have had from the 
lima-bean district are that the flow has 
been very good from that source. Some 
beekeepers move from the sages to the 
beans every year. Well, it is just a case 
of being ready all the time, which is not 
unlike other pursuits, after all. The fel- 
low who waits to get ready usually waits 
when he is ready. Bees are in fine con- 
dition, and if beekeepers will only re- 
queen all undesirables, colonies should 
go through the winter in fine shape. 

There has been quite a demand for the 
darker honey, but prices have failed to 
interest many producers. A few have 
sold. As is the case among producers of 
all varieties of crops, some need the mon 
ey. Most beekeepers feel that the mar- 
ket will be better after the honey crop 
is all harvested and it is known just what 
the crop is. 

Mr. Richter’s report is certainly a sur- 
prise. We had been led to believe that 
beekeepers were getting a good crop up 
that way. The saying, ‘‘The time to 
count your crop is when it is in the ean’’ 
still holds good. 

It is time the honey should be under 
cover. A number of truckloads have 
been moving along the highways. Wheth 
er this is going to market or just being 
placed in storage, I am unable to state. 
One who is not familiar with southern 
California methods may not understand. 
In many out-apiaries it is (or, rather, 
was) not unusual to let the honey stand 
outside for weeks at a time, often until 
the crop was all made, when it was 
either sold or placed under shelter. Of 
late years, however, things outside have 
a habit of ‘‘walking’’ away while the 
owner is absent, and the risk of leaving 
things of value lying around is much 
greater than in former years. Thirty 
years ago honey was often left outside 
and seldom a can disturbed. 

When we read an article like the last 


—< 


editorial on page 501 of August Glean 
ings, it certainly is encouraging to say 
the least. The Kellogg Company can 
and will do our industry a great amount 
of good in this way. 

Among the many statements so often 
heard in connection with the price of 
honey is, ‘‘Sugar is low, and if the price 
of sugar would go up it would help the 
price of honey.’’ Now, what is the mat- 
ter with the 800,000 people in the United 
States who keep bees having a little op. 
timism and saying, ‘‘Our is the better 
sweet; when the price of honey goes up 
then the price of sugar will go up.’’ It 
seems to me that it is about time for 
beekeepers to get a little more confidence 
in their business, and boost honey at 
every opportunity, instead of continuing 
to be dependent on the price, opinion, or 
valve others place on their product. | 
like the first objects in the Code of Eth- 
ies of the Rotary Club, where it says: 
‘‘To consider my vocation worthy an4 
as affording me distinct opportunity to 
serve society.’’ Let every one of us 
boost our business, its product, and the 
value of the honeybee as a friend to 
mankind, in the making of greater crops 
and more beautiful flowers, thereby mak 
ing this old world a happier and better 
place in which to live. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


. * ” 


In Utah Utah beekeepers have had 

a season of anxiety. The 
spring honey flow was light and it looked 
as though bees could not get in condi 
tion for the main honey flow if there 
was to be one. The first crop of alfalfa 
was cut very early, giving only enough 
nectar for breeding purposes. Then came 
another period of anxiety, for it looked 
as if the drouth would not only take the 
honey crop but much of the farm crops 
as well. No surplus was stored up to 
July 8. Then, while the family was pre 
paring a cake with seventy-four candles 
for my birthday, another gift from the 
‘“great Giver of all good’’ came in the 
shape of two inches of rain, and hundreds 
of acres of dry-land alfalfa looked as 
blue as the sea of Galilee, and the colony 
on the seales went from one pound per 
day to ten and twelve pounds per day. 
Ideal conditions have kept it up ever 
since. 

Such a condition is always an anxious 
one to the beekeepr, for now it’s up to 
the man and not the bees if he is to se- 
eure the greatest crop of honey possible. 
One can not be off camping—he must be 
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on the job, have ample storage ready, 
and a mental picture of the condition of 
all his colonies, and be sure he meets the 
requirements. The color and flavor is 
the very finest, as is nearly always the 
ease during a heavy honey flow. 

[ hear that the rain covered only the 
northern half of the state, and that far- 
ther south conditions are not so good as 
here in Cache Valley and Bear Valley. 

Local demand for the new crop is slow, 
but I look for it to improve, for the fine 
quality is sure to make a demand. In- 
quiries for carlots are about normal. Buy- 
ers are trying to purchase a little cheaper 
than last year, but prices should be main- 
tained, as our honey was a little off last 
year, and of the finest quality this year. 
Possibly as a whole the state may be a 
little below an average crop, but I think 
the northern part will be up to normal. 

Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 


* . o 


In Arizona _The honey flow is over 

for this year for the 
beekeepers outside the farming districts. 
At present the bees are consuming con- 
siderable stores in brood-rearing. But it 
is hoped that, with the recent rains, 
there will be sufficient wild flowers on 
the deserts for the bees to secure enough 
honey during August and September for 
winter. The mesquite bloomed a second 
time during July, but not enough to be 
of any benefit to the bees. 

This is the first fair crop received here 
in the past six years, as the yield here 
was about 120 pounds per colony; but 
for the entire state I do not believe the 
average is half that amount. A large 
per cent of the honey is light amber and 
dark. 

There is a sage growing here on the 
4500-foot elevation which produces once 
every seven years, according to people 
who claim to know. I have been here 
six years and have not received a crop 
from it so far, but it produced a fair 
erop the year before I came here. It 
blooms every year during August, Sep- 
tember, and October, but does not seem 
to yield any nectar. It is unlike the 
California sage, as the honey here is a 
dark amber, while I understand the Cali 
fornia sage honey is white. 

I was somewhat disappointed with the 
bees I took to the 10,000-foot elevation 
to experiment with. While the Theono- 
sis bloomed heavy enough, the weather 
at this time of year is very stormy. The 
honey received was of a very dark grade 
and not white as I expected it to be. I 
do not believe migratory beekeeping can 
be practiced successfully here as it is in 
California and other sections of the 
country. 

Honey on the local markets here moves 
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very slowly through the summer months. 

No carlot sales have been reported to 

date. Leslie Wedgeworth. 
Oracle, Arizona. 


* * . 


In __Early in May I made a 
Oregon trip to Union, Oregon, 


where a demonstration apiary is being 
established at the Eastern Oregon Ex- 
periment Station. While there I took 
the opportunity to study the honey flora 
of that region in a limited way, and also 
to look into the disease situation. A\l- 
falfa is, of course, the primary honey- 
producing plant of the region, but there 
are many other plants which would be 
of some value as secondary honey plants. 
There is considerable yellow sweet clo- 
ver, which, as is known, comes on about 
two weeks earlier than the white variety. 
American foul brood was found quite 
plentiful. It is probable that arrange 
ments will be made to put on a demon 
stration in disease control early next 
year. 

I would again remind the beekeepers 
of Oregon that they should plan definite 
ly to exhibit as many varieties of honey 
and bees as possible at their local and 
state fairs. 

Reports coming in indicate that the 
honey crop has been about normal this 
year, the market remaining about the 
same. 


Corvallis, Ore. H. A. Seullen. 


In Manitoba The . season in this 

province has been very 
good for bees. The spring was much 
drier than usual in some districts, with 
high winds that seemed to account for 
large numbers of old bees until we saw 
what was most unusual—first swarms 
smaller than second swarms; but in spite 
of this colonies and early package bees 
built up well. In my inspection work 1 
visited a number of districts where the 
bees are allowed to swarm naturally, 
and was surprised to find that in many 
eases these first swarms covered only 
three frames, while the second swarms 
covered nearly twice as many. 

In this provinee field days have been 
held regularly for about ten years, and 
as I am now on my sixth year, I am im 
pressed with the gradual change in the 
attitude of the people regarding these 
meetings. The attendance has steadily 
increased, but the social side of the 
meeting now outdistances the desire for 
information. The old-timers sit patient 
ly and iisten to the elementary questions 
that come from the never-ending flow of 
beginners, and sometimes take over that 
part of the meeting, thus adding to the 
interest by the variety of the speakers 
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and subjects. Then the picnic lunch is 
served, and we have beekeepers’ problems 
discussed informally, and acquaintances 
are made between neighbors who seldom 
meet on other occasions. 

A few years ago some people expressed 
surprise at the numbers that came out 
to our meetings, and prophesied that 
beekeeping was a fad and that the in 
terest would soon die out; but such has 
not been the ease. 

A point worth noting, however, is that 
we have this year for the first time quite 
a lot of last year’s honey crop unsold. 
Whether this will prove discouraging re- 
mains to be seen. The 1925 crop was 
surely much larger than we estimated, 
and, although the bulk of it was sold in 
the fall or early winter, there are a few 
still holding quantities around half a ton 
or more. 


Winnipeg, Can. L. T. Floyd. 
In Texas The weather during July 
has been as nearly ideal 
for beekeeping as could be desired. The 


month almost without rain, yet 
much of the time it was partly cloudy. 


was 


The temperatures ranged high for the 
month. The dry weather following close 


on the rains of last month pro- 
duced an extensive blooming of mesquite 
and has brought the cotton into the 
‘*flower garden’’ stage. In the chap 
parral country the Brazil and lote are 
blooming freely. The nights have been 
thus producing an ideal nectar- 
flow period. Reports from all over the 
state show that there is a slow flow on, 
and many sources are given. 

The facet that the temperature reaches 
the 94° mark very early in the day and 
does not drop to this point until near 
sundown explains very clearly the rea 
son for the slow flow, as the granulation 
of nectar in the flowers and the inability 
of the bees to work at high temperatures 
are the controlling factors. A very in 
teresting proof of this occurred on the 
10th of July. The day was cool and 
cloudy, and the bees stored three times 
as much as they had on the preceding 
days which were clear. 

The mesquite honey flow has fulfilled 
the traditions relative to July flows. The 
flow commenced June 29, about eight 
days after the beginning of blooming of 
and eontinued until the 
14th of July. The total surplus put on 
the seale hives indicate an average of 
about 40 pounds per colony. The most 
peculiar part of the mesquite honey flow 
was the wavelike progression with 
which this flow traveled from east to 
west. One well-known beekeeper who 
has a long string of apiaries asserts that 
the flow traveled westward at the rate 


heavy 


cool, 


the mesquite, 
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of 10 miles per day. Reports from be 
keepers elsewhere go to prove his asser- 
tion. We have not been able as yet to 
prove that the nectar in the mesquite be- 
comes crystalline at 94°, but we do know 
that every mesquite tree in our territory 
was yellow with bloom and not a bee 
was working upon it between 9 and 5 
o’clock on sunshiny days. 


San Antonio, Texas. H. B. Parks. 
* * * 
In North Dakota Following one of 
the worst springs 
ever known here, North Dakota experi 


enced a very severe drouth in July. Ove: 
a large area the small-grain crops and 
the pastures are cut down to more thar 
50 per cent below normal. Reports from 
different parts of the state vary, some 
beekeepers reporting a heavy flow for a 
part of July, others reporting very w 
satisfactory conditions. In most places 
the colonies are much below normal econ 
dition for this time of year, largely bi 
cause the continued high winds in May 
and June prevented them from building 
up normally. 

While July was unusually warm, thx 
first ten days of August have been coo! 
and cloudy, so that on some days scale 
colonies have actually lost weight, and 
during most of the time the gain has 
very little. A few cases of heavy 
gains for a 24-hour period have been re 
ported. 

Along the Red River Valley the honey 
plants are in splendid condition now, due 
to rains in the latter part of July and 
the first part of August. If the latter 
half of the month should give us warm 
clear weather, there is still hope for a 
fair crop, although, taken as a whole, it 
will be much below normal. 

Mr. H. H. Root, of Medina, Ohio, ad 
dressed an informal meeting of beekeep 
ers at Moorhead, Minn., the last of July. 

Dr. R. L. Parker, of the beekeeping d: 


been 


partment of the Kansas State Agricul! 
tural College, will make a visit among 


North Dakota beekeepers this month. 

Prof. Farrer, in charge of beekeeping 
work at the State Agricultural College 
of South Dakota, made a trip through 
eastern North Dakota in July, visiting 
beekeepers on the way. 

Most North Dakota beekeepers find i 
impossible to leave their work during Au 
gust and September, and consequent! 
are unable to attend the important bee 
keepers’ meetings that are being held 
elsewhere during those months. 

The marketing problem is the one that 
is bothering North Dakota beekeepers 
now more than any other. The nucleus 
of a marketing organization has beer 
formed, which we hope will result in 
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more orderly marketing and in bringing 
bout better prices. M. C. Tanquary. 

Chaffee, N. D. 


* * * 


Judging from the 
few reports I have 
from other parts of the state, the size of 
the erop in terms used by beekeepers 
s *thalf a crop,’’ and, as usual, the best 
clover area in the state has more than 
alf a crop. The yield from basswood 
ere helped a great deal. It is the first 
time that basswood has yielded in several 
ears. Sweet clover pastures are keep 
ng the bees busv, but there is not enough 
of it to produce any surplus. All the lo- 
il reports indicate that good colonies 
ave produced a fair amount of surplus, 
vhile peor colonies have yielded scarce 
anything. Colony strength in num- 
bers alone is not what is meant by the 
terms good or poor, but the ability to 
gather and store honey in a short season 
ike this. 
Several beekeepers have quite a lot of 
old honey left over from last year. One 
ven has a lot of No. 1 comb honey, and 
he says he will never raise any more comb 
honey as long as he lives. He is so sure 
of this that he has converted all his 
comb-honey supers into extracting-supers. 
Yes, he did try to sell it—locally at least. 
Many stores bought ungraded comb hon 
ey from some one who owned a few hives 
of bees and traded at the store. This 
oney was in dirty sections and perhaps 
partly old or dirty comb built crooked 
and leaking. The storekeepers had comb 


In Wisconsin 


honey and kept it. That is one reason 
our friend still has No. 1 comb honey 
from last year. EK. Hassinger, Jr. 


Greenville, Wis. 


* * * 


In Northern Indiana—Owirs to ad 

verse weather 
eonditions, bees this vear gathered no 
surplus from alsike or white clover. June 
swarming was the worst ever. A trip 
over the county, made between July 6 
and 10, in company with the state bee in- 
spector, showed that most colonies had 
swarmed—probably 90 per cent, spring 
count. About 75 farm and other apiaries 


vere visited. Many hives had only a 
few bees left in them and many were 
queenless. It would seem that only 


about one or two per cent of beekeepers 
© anything to control swarming, and 
not one in a hundred employs any real 
system of manipulation. The result is 
that little honey is stored, except by 
prime swarms. 

After July 1, basswood did fairly well 
ind sweet clover came on with a greater 
ield of neetar than ever before in this 
locality. It is still going strong (August 
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+), and colonies that were manipulated 
so as to prevent swarming now have 75 
pounds or more in extracting supers. 
There has been considerable rain and the 
prospect is good for a fall flow from 
heartsease and goldenrod. 

A few cases of European foul brood 
have shown up again this summer—more 
than we have seen for several years. It 
was probably a shortage of nectar in June 
which enabled the infection to get a 
start. European foul brood is no longer 
to be considered a serious menace, as it 
is easily checked if properly handled. 
Italian stock and removing the queen 
and later uniting with a strong colony 
is all that is necessary to effect a eure. 

Valparaiso, Ind. E. S. Miller. 


* * 


In New York The last issue of the 
California Beekeep- 
ers’ Association monthly letter says that 
our eastern white clover will offer stiff 
competition to their sage. We had never 
thought of it in that light, always having 
considered California sage as offering 
competition to our eastern clover, for we 
do not ship our honey west. At any 
rate, our crop is very short this year; 
and although the flavor and body of our 
white honey are good, the color ‘is below 
normal. Our friends from the Golden 
State should profit by this, for their sage 
and orange honeys have recently been 
offered on the New York market at very 
low prices. 
We had a great meeting at Colden on 
August 6. The Gutekunsts were ideal 
hosts and showed us an apiary that is 
worth going many miles to see. Huber 
Root was there and brought good news 
of progress in honey-publicity work. He 
is always such an inspiration that we 
wish he would come more than twice a 
year. Mr. Sechrist, of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington, presented 
his scientific and highly satisfactory new 
grades for comb honey, which we trust 
will soon be adopted as standard for the 
United States. 

Prof. Geo. H. Rea, beloved of New 
York beekeepers, was also at Colden, an: 
gave only a brief talk, but one long 
enough to assure us of his willingness to 
return to New York when the call came 
for his services here again as extension 
specialist in apiculture. Empire State 
hbeedom welcomes him back and assures 
him of its united approval of his appoint 
ment and its absolute confidence anid 
trust in him. 

Only three days in my new position in 
New York City, and each of these blis 
tering hot, have not revealed much about 
the market situation there, for dealing 
in honey in that city is not brisk during 
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hot early summer. I was pleasantly sur- 
prised, however, to find that the Jewish 
wholesale grocers, to whom we sell buck- 
wheat honey, are, as a class, most agree- 
able people to do business with. I feel 
sure that with these men, a group very 
important in New York beekeeping, al- 
beit indirectly, I shall enjoy my new 
work. R. B. Willson. 
Ithaea, N. Y. 


* 7 * 


In Ontrario— At this date (Aug. 10) 


we Can now size up 
what the white honey crop in Ontario 
will be fairly well, although sweet clo 
ver is yielding in localities where it is 
grown and will increase the white honey 
now in sight if not mixed with buck 
wheat. Judging from reports, I would 
say that this season’s crop will be 35 per 
cent of that of last year, although some 
will say it is more, and some will say 
that it is In one of our groups of 
apiaries where the crop was not heavy 
last year, we shall have about the same 
as last year. From our other group we 
shall not have over 30 per cent of the 
amount of our last year’s crop. So far 
as our home district is concerned (and 
this is where the yield is lightest) not a 
pound of honey was stored from alsike 


less. 


or white clover—in fact, there was al- 
most no white clover here. Bees were 
in a starving condition almost to July 


20. When sweet clover started to yield 
the majority of the colonies were in no 
condition to take advantage of the hon- 
ey flow, which has been fair but at no 
time heavy since it started. Although 
hundreds of acres of buckwheat are in 
full bloom, bees do not seem to touch it. 
This must be clearly a matter of choice, 
as at a yard where we have no sweet clo- 
ver some buckwheat honey is being stored. 

All of our honey is on the hives yet, 
much of it not being ready to extract. 
Should buckwheat start to yield heavily, 
much of the clover honey would have to 
go in with the buckwheat. But there is 
no use of worrying over what we can not 
help when we have so much that we are 
responsible for, so we will just make the 
best of it and be thankful that the bees 
are not on starvation rations as they 
were till mid-July. 

A good friend, in writing a letter to 
me recently, asks, ‘‘Why do some of you 
producers in buckwheat localities extract 
your ‘black strap’ and put it on the mar 
ket in competition with clover honey, 
then feed sugar syrup for winter stores?’’ 
This is a pertinent question that is often 
asked, and as it is a seasonable topie at 
this time, sinee the subject of winter 
stores will soon be on all our minds 
again, I feel like doing a bit of explaining. 

In the first place, I doubt if buckwheat 
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is really a competitor of clover honey. 
Each has its place, and a short crop of 
one kind does not necessarily mean ua 
high price for the other that may be 
more plentiful. At present prices of 
buckwheat honey and granulated sugar, 
there is no argument whatever in favor 
of feeding sugar as a means of saving 
money. During past years the difference 
between prices of sugar and buckwheat 
honey has been but little in favor of 
sugar as the cheaper. But unfortunately 
other factors enter into the problem that 
make it imperative, at least for us, that 
we feed sugar for winter instead of 
buckwheat honey. Our buckwheat honev 
flow lasts right into the first week of 
September. We are then rushed to get 
the honey off before the cold weather, 
and have but little time for anything else 
before October 1. When we take the su 
pers off, the brood-chambers are light, 
as a rule, and stores must be placed in 
them in some way. After October 1 the 
days are few in most years when we can 
manipulate the brood-chambers to remove 
empty combs and place in full combs, 
even if such a procedure were desirable. 

Again, in about two winters out of five, 
we have found by experience that colo 
nies heavy with fall honey do not winter 
well, and one year’s losses would pay for 
all the extra work in feeding sugar. Even 
if we had the time to replace empty 
combs in the brood-nests with full ones 
from the supers, it would be too risky 
here on account of the danger of spread 
ing foul brood, and unfortunately th’*s 
is only too true of many sections of On 
tario where buckwheat is grown. 


Some advocate taking off supers at the 
opening of the buckwheat honey flow in 


order to have the brood-chambers filled 
for winter. While this seems to work 
all right with medium-strength colonies 


or colonies just building up from the 
nucleus stage, with strong colonies it is 
not to be recommended. Strong colonies 
thus treated will either loaf or swarm. 
Indeed, what else could be expected, as 
they have their brood-chambers filled 
with brood in all stages and no room to 
store honey until this brood emerges. The 
queen is then crowded by the bees stor 
ing honey in the ecells as fast as they 
are vacated by the young bees emerging 
Much as we dislike the work of feeding, 
and much as we dislike selling buckwheat 
honey for less than we can buy sugar, we 
still feel that we will have to go through 
this work and expense until some better 


plan is advoeated that is feasible under 
conditions as we have them here in Yor! 
County. Suggestions are in order and 


will be ‘‘earefully considered,’’ as poli 
ticians are in the habit of saving. 
Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 
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PSE HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT ries 





Taking a Perhaps one of the most com- 
Gambler’s mon mistakes of beginners is 
Chance to rob too closely, taking a 


gambler’s chance on _ the 
good years, only to be knocked almost if 
not entirely out of the arena by the lean 


years. Let us be conservative. We would 
not expect our livestock to live through 


winter without food. The editors 

‘*eternally right’’ in the food-cham- 

idea. This is an insurance against 

the lean years, which, alas! seem to come 

too frequently. Chas. A. Huey. 
Decatur, Ga. 


the 
are 
ber 





I have removed about all 
the brood from. colonies 
that were more than crowd- 
ed with bees during the winding-up of 
the harvest, thinking there were plenty 
of bees and to spare to go through the 
winter, but the way the number diminish- 
ed before the winter had passed was as- 
tonishing. Colonies so treated were re- 
duced so low, if not all dead, as to be of 
no value the next spring. This illustrates 
the great value of young bees for winter- 
ing, and the way to get them is by in- 
troducing young vigorous queens at the 
right time. A. C. Gilbert. 
East Avon, N. Y. 


——- A o———— 


Young Bees 
for Winter 


How Beekeepers Can The “‘corn sugar’’ 
Advertise Honey bill cloud looked 

dark, but what 
about the ‘‘silver lining’’? This may 
force honey producers to advertise 
something which, to my mind, has not 
heretofore been done with any degree of 
efficiency. Some one will no doubt be 
alarmed at the cost, but the ultimate con 
sumer always pays for advertising. What 
other unadvertised product has enjoyed 
the sale which honey has? Even butter, 
which we would not think of going with- 
out, is well advertised. 

No doubt Mr. E. R. Root is putting 
across a better piece of advertising for 
honey than has previously been done, but 
he is only one and ean eover but a very 
small part of the ground. Would it not 
be practical to organize and train a gron} 
to do the same thing all over the country? 
What’s the matter with the stunt on the 
vaudeville stage? Then there are the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs throughout 
the country which are looking for some 
thing entertaining at their luncheons. | 
have talked bees and honey before Rotar 
ians who seemed to enjoy it much. 

Pennington, N. J. E. G. Carr. 





Bee Uses Head Philosophers for centuries 
as Hammer have marveled over the 

wonderful mathematical 
skill of the bee in producing perfect hex 
agons. I have read that the bee hammers 
pollen into the cells with her head. On the 
hint that her head is her hammer, I took 
an enlarged photographie reproduction of 
a worker bee’s head and cut a piece of 
paper having just the angle of the lower 
tip of the face. With this paper for a 
measure I drew an angle on another 
piece, then at the end of a half-inch re- 
peated the angle and so on until I came 
around to my starting point and had a 
perfect hexagon. Of course, it is yet to 
be explained why the bee doesn’t make 
corner hammerings so often that they 
neutralize each other and make a circle. 
The explanation may be something in 
the make-up of the legs causing her to 
turn just so far after finishing in one 
place. E. M. Brooks. 

Lincoln, Mass. 


a A 


Separating Light 
Honey from Dark 


I notice that Mr. Pet 
tit mentions that he 
marks frames of light 
honey in mixed supers in order that the 
light honey shall be extracted separately. 
A erayon, pencil, or paint mark is either 
too easily effaced by bees or else too 
permanent, interfering with the classi- 
fication the following year. The plan I 
have adopted is the using of bent tins 
1%” wide. Pieces about *%” long are cut 
and bent %” at each end, which serves 
to clasp the top-bar of frames. Near the 
end of the light-honey flow I go through 
the supers and place a tin on the out- 
side frame on each side of honey which 
is filled, so all frames between these two 
in a super are separated from the next 
flow, which shortly follows. Those not 
caring to mark frames can mark supers 
by driving a small nail in the super 
and bending L-shaped so that it ean be 
turned to point in different directions. 
Pointing upward indicates that the super 
is empty. Turned to the right indicates 
light honey, and to the left dark honey. 
The first plan is more exact and prefer 
able, but can be combined with the lat- 
ter in good localities after supers are 
removed. At the end of the honey sea- 
son, I pick from the supers frames of 
honcy outside the tins sufficient to make 
a food-chamber, to be placed on each col 
ony after the fruit bloom. This darker 
is O. K. for spring supplies. 
St. Louis, Mo. John H. Fisbeck. 
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SOME SEPTEMBER HONEY PLANTS 


(1) Wild sunflower, (2) Spanish needles, (3) tall white aster, (4) lance-leaf goldenrod 
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JUST NEWS 


Editors 








James I. Hambleton, Apiculturist, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C., 
has sufficiently recovered from a long 
siege of illness to take up his work again 
in the office and in the field. He is now 
planning to make a survey of the inter 
mountain region to find a location for a 
field station where experiments in practi 
cal phases of beekeeping will be con 
ducted under typical western conditions. 

* - * 

Adulterated honey was recently offer- 
ed for sale in Crawford County, Pa., but 
the puge-food authorities discovered it 
at once and prosecuted the offender, com- 
pelling him to pay $60.00 fine and costs. 


This is the first case of attempted adul- 
teration of honey that has come to light 
during the past several years, and such 
speedy action on the part of the authori- 
ties will tend to discourage any other 
such foolish attempts. 
* * 7 
The Department of Field Husbandry 
Gna 2 








at the Universtiy of Saskatoon is devel 
oping what may prove to be a natural 
hybrid between sweet clover and alfalfa. 
Some of the plants look like alfalfa and 
others like sweet clover, while others are 
intermediate in type. A cross of this kind 
that grows like sweet clover and tastes 
like alfalfa should certainly have great 
possibilities as a forage plant, and bee- 
keepers will wonder what possibilities it 
a honey plant. 

* * * 

Harold J. Walter, one of the Ohio bee 
inspectors and an extensive producer of 
comb honey, died on July 30. Mr. Walters 
was only about 25 years old and was very 
aetive in beekeeping work. 


may have as 


. - . 
given for scholar 


beekeeping, Vv. W. 


Among the 
ship in his classes in 
Binderup, president of the Nebraska 
Honey Producers’ Association, offered a 
trip to the State Beekeepers’ Convention 
to be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, 


prizes 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 








‘ores 
We are having a 


here has been very 
very wet winter 
Australia. 
real beekeeper 
He has two young 


past season 
good. 
thus far.’’—W. E. 

**T have seen but one 
who suited me to a T. 
queens in every hive, which I think is 
the best system I have ever seen. He 
has a 200 per cent chance of wintering 
100 per cent, and secured a 450-pound 
crop on the average.’’—I. G. Borton, Bon 
Homme County, 8. D. 


‘*We passed through Vincennes, Ind., 


Brown, 


on July 11 in driving from Oklahoma 
to Virginia, and stopped to visit Jay 
Smith, which visit we enjoyed more 
than any other one thing on our tour. 
Mr. Smith showed us some of the finest 


queens I have ever seen, and he has one 
of the loveliest places I have seen for 
some time. His house is on a small hill 
overlooking Vincennes and surrounded by 
large oak trees shading his home.’’—%S. 
F. Grubb, Craig County, Okla. 

‘‘Our winter so far has been fairly 
mild except for cold winds, and my colo 
nies of bees appear to be all right. They 
are out looking around every day the sun 
shines, and even now (in July) I noticed 
a little pollen is being brought in.’’—F. 
E. Green, Australia. 





‘‘The white honey crop here has been 
a failure this year, and no honey of any 


kind has been taken from the hives.’’— 


Edward Hagan, Ontario County, New 
York. 

‘““It might interest you to know we 
have bees flying over Langstroth’s old 


home. We live 14 miles from Oxford.’’ 


—Alan Eby, Preble County, Ohio. 
**Columbus and Franklin County, we 
understand, will send in the neighbor- 


hood of 40 beekeepers to the Root-Lang 


stroth Memorial at Medina. Not only 
Ohio but New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Wisconsin, Llinois, In 


diana, and even Alabama, Texas, and Cal 
ifornia are expe cting to be represented. 
Se ‘ptember 21, 22, and 23 will be a great 
period in the tives of those who come, 
as well as a great period in the life of 
the little town of Medina.’’—F. B. Moore, 
Franklin County, Ohio. 

‘*T think my 75 olonies will produce 
five or six tons of honey this season. 
This northern locality produces what [ 
think is the finest-flavored basswood hon- 
ey produced anywhere. While I am get 
ting a large crop, I underst: ind that the 
crop in general is short.’’—Archie Black- 
burn, Rusk County, Wis. 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


Geo. S. Demuth 








Wintering in Two Stories 

Question.—Do you think it advisable to win- 
ter bees in two-story hives having a full-depth 
super full or nearly filled with honey for the 
second story? Can the bees keep up sufficient 
heat with this added space to keep them from 
being killed by the winter? D. Taylor. 

Ohio 

Answer.—lIn the latitude of Ohio there 
should be no difficulty in wintering bees 
in two stories provided the hives are well 
protected. Theoretically, bees should 
winter better in a chamber of such size 
that the cluster would fill it at ordinary 
winter temperature; but in practice it 
has been found that bees winter well in 
two full-depth stories when adequate 
winter protection is given, even as far 
north as southern Ontario, Canada. In 
fact, colonies wintered in two stories, 
the upper story being well provisioned 
with honey, usually come up to the honey 
flow considerably stronger than colonies 
wintered in single stories, unless consid- 
erable feeding is done or the locality 
furnishes a dependable fall honey flow 
and a dependable spring honey flow 
so that the colonies are well provided 
with stores during the important brood- 
rearing period of August and September 
(when the bees which form the winter 
cluster must be reared) and that of the 
spring when the workers for the harvest 
are reared. In other words, the disad- 
vantage of the extra space in the win- 
ter chamber is more than offset by the 
presence of an abundance of stores dur 
ing these two eritical brood-rearing pe- 
riods, except, of course, in localities fur 
nishing dependable honey flows during 
these two periods, and except in those 
cases in which the beekeeper keeps a con- 
stant watch over his colonies and sup- 
plies any deficiency in stores in advance 
of the needs of the colony during these 
periods. 
Subjects of Study in Preparation for Beekeeping 

Question.—In what subjects should I major 
in a college course leading to an A. B. degree 
with the idea of taking up commercial bee- 
keeping as my vocation? Ardox Denlinger. 

Indiana 

— The 


Answer. practical beekeeper 
needs information from sp many different 
fields that it would be difficult to outline 
a course of study best suited for such a 
eareer. In planning your course it will 
be well to select as much work in bot- 
any and plant physiology, physics, chem- 
istry, physiology, and animal behavior as 
possible. After the regular course has 
been finished it will be well to take grad- 
uate work in beekeeping if possible. 

Feeding Back Scorched Honey 


Question.—I melt the cappings on the stove 
in a double can with water in the outside one. 


I do not wash the cappings, so I have over 
half honey when it cools. This honey becomes 
dark and strong by heating. Would it do to 
feed this for winter? H. V. Howard. 

Wisconsin. 

Answer.—This discolored honey is not 
suitable for winter stores in your climate. 
Scroched honey is almost sure to kill the 
bees during the winter in any locality 
where they can not fly freely every few 
days. You can feed this to the colonies 
next spring during the heavy brood-rear 
ing period safely, provided the bees are 
able to fly freely nearly every day. When 
fed at this time it will be usgd up in 
brood-rearing, so that none of it will get 
into the supers next season. 

Bees Carry Out Dead Brood 

Question.—One of my colonies carried out 
dead brood early last fall. What was wrong 
with it? Jonathan Shappee. 

Michigan. 

Answer.— Colonies in_ single-walled 
hives sometimes form a cluster during 
cool nights in September or early Octo 
ber, thus exposing some of the brood in 
the outer margin, causing it to become 
chilled. This chilled brood is later car 
ried out of the hive. Sometimes the 
young bees are almost ready to emerge 
when this occurs, and may be thrown out 
of the hive while still alive but too weak 
to survive. This may be what is wrong 
with the colony you mention. As a rule, 
the amount of brood lost in this way is 
very small and does no great harm. An 
other reason for carrying out brood is 
starvation. This is more liable to occur 
in the spring during the period of heavy 
brood-rearing when the colony runs 
short of stores. 

Killing Colonies in the Fall 

Question.—I have more colonies than I can 
keep here with profit, and there is no sale for 
them. I want to kill about 30 colonies. What 
is the quickest and cheapest way to do this 
without injuring honey for feeding purposes? 

Wisconsin. N. J. Thill. 

Answer.—It would be much better to 
unite these colonies with others instead 
of killing them. When two colonies are 
united in the fall the combined colony 
uses less honey than the two colonies if 
left separate, and the uniting should re 
sult in extra-strong colonies next spring. 
It would seem too bad to kill bees at 
this time of the year when they will be 
so much needed next spring. If you will 
unite these colonies with others you will 
probably be surprised at the saving of 
stores during the winter, as well as the 
way these extra-strong colonies will gain 
in stores in the spring when weaker colo- 
nies are losing on account of being un- 
able to send a sufficient force of the field 
bees to take advantage of the early nec 
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tar. If you decide to kill the colonies, 
you can do so by closing the entrance in 
the evening, lifting the cover and pour- 
ing in a cupful of gasoline, then closing 
the cover down tight. 
Value of After-Swarms 

Question.—My experience with after-swarms 
is that they always die as soon as winter sets 
in. Older beekeepers tell me that an after 
swarm is of no value under any circumstances, 
and some do not bother to hive them 

hio. Grover Clifford. 

Answer.—The reason that after-swarms 
often die early in the winter is that the 
bees have not been able to store enough 
honey, and either die from starvation or 
because the colony was not able to rear 
enough young bees to replace the old ones 
as they die off. When an after-swarm is 
able to gather enough honey to keep up 
brood-rearing during late summer and 
fall, and store enough for winter, there 
is no reason why it should not be as 
valuable as other colonies. By giving an 
after-swarm several combs of honey to 
tide over a possible dearth of nectar in 
August and September, then providing 
sufficient winter stores if the colony is 
not able to gather enough from the fields, 
an after-swarm should be able to survive 
the winter and build up to good strength 
in the spring. Of course, in some cases 
the young queen may be lost in her mat 
ing-flight, resulting in the colony dwin- 
dling because no young bees are reared. 
Again, if an after-swarm issues too late 
to rear brood during the fall, the colony 
may dwindle and die early in the win 
ter because it is not strong enough to 
winter well. In such cases several such 
after-swarms may be united to make one 
good colony. 

Heating Honey to Prevent Granulation 

Question.—What is the proper temperature 
to heat honey to prevent granulation! Also, 
when comb honey is used in the jars, to what 
temperature should the honey be permitted to 


cool before pouring it over the combs? 

Kansas. A. G. Stowe. 

Answer.—As a rule, honey will stand 
a temperature of 160 degrees Fahrenheit 
without perceptibly injuring the flavor. 
[t should not stand at this temperature 
long. When extracted honey is to be 
poured over comb honey, the extracted 
honey should be allowed to cool to about 
140 degrees, so that none of the comb 
will be melted. A chemical thermometer 
is best for taking the temperature of 
honey, since such a thermometer can be 
inserted into the hot honey without dan 
ger of breaking. 

Placing Diseased Colony on Treated Combs 

Question.—Can I transfer the bees of a col 
ony having American foul brood to combs 
which have just been treated in the Hutzel- 
man Solution, or will I have to transfer them 
to strips of foundation first in order that they 
shall consume what honey they have in their 
honey-sacs, and later transfer them to the 
treated combs? Oscar Nelson. 
Wisconsin. 
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Answer.—It is necessary first to shake 
or brush the bees into an empty hive or 
box without combs in order to compel 
them to consume the honey they have 
taken with them before giving them the 
combs. Otherwise, they would deposit 
some of the infected honey carried with 
them in the sterilized combs, and later 
some of it might be fed to larvae, thus 
reinfecting the colony. 

Disposition of Queenless Colony 

Question —What is the best thing to do 
with a colony that was hived on the old stand 
on frames of foundation, the old brood-chamber 
being placed on top after destroying the queen. 
cells, and the bees having swarmed out later, 
leaving the colony queenless? They have been 
queenless a month or more. 

New York. A. E. Butler. 

Answer.—You may still be able to in- 
troduce a queen to this colony so that it 
can build up sufficiently for winter, al 
though it is now rather late for this in 
your locality. If you attempt to give 
this colony a queen it will be well to take 
a frame of brood from another hive and 
give it to this. colony at the time the 
queen is introduced. If you are not es- 
pecially anxious to keep your present 
number of colonies, it will be better to 
unite this queenless colony with another 
that may be short of stores or needing 
more workers. To unite this colony with 
another, remove the cover from the col 
ony to which the queenless colony is to 
be united, spread a sheet of newspaper 
over the top of the frames, the paper 
having been previously prepared by 
punching a few pinholes through it, then 
set the queenless hive without the bot 
tom directly on top of the newspaper, 
just as a super would be added. The 
bees will gnaw away the paper and unite 
peaceably when this is done. 

Unsealed Honey in Last Super 

Question.—TI find that the last super I gave 
the bees contains some honey that is only 
partly sealed. Does this indicate that it has 
never been sealed or that the bees are prepar 
ing to carry it below? Would the bees seal 
this if the super is placed back on the hive 
this fall? L. A. Snyder. 

Ohio. 

Answer.—The bees usually leave the 
last few pounds of honey they store un 
sealed. They will not seal it if the super 
is given back to them unless there is a 
honey flow. The unsealed honey is usu- 
ally the first to be taken down. If this 
super is left on the hive during the fall 
and winter the bees will remove the un- 
sealed honey and either consume it or 
place it where it will be within the clus- 
ter. If only a little unsealed honey is 
in each comb it may be extracted with 
the cealed honey; but if there is consider- 
able it will be best to extract it separate- 
ly. However, the fact that the bees do 
not seal the last gathered honey does not 
indicate that it is not ripened and ready 
to extract. 
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September is the time of blooming for 
many fall flowers that yield nectar. In 
some regions, fall nectar-bearing plants 
abundant that the bees are able 
to store considerable surplus from them, 
while in other regions but little if any 
nectar is available during the month. In 
regions where buckwheat is grown exten 
sively the bees usually continue to work 
on this plant during the early part of 
September. Sweet clover that has been 
pastured or that has been cut early in 
the season continues to bloom in Septem 
ber, and, where sufficiently abundant, bees 
may be able to store surplus from this 
plant during the early part of the month. 
In localities in the northeastern part ot 
the United States goldenrod and other 
fall plants sometimes supply considerable 
nectar during the month, and in swampy 


are so 


places and along” river-bottoms the 
swamp Spanish needles and other fall 
flowers supply a golden harvest for the 
bees if the weather is at all favorable 
for nectar secretion. Heartsease (some 
times called smartweed) is also an im- 
portant fall honey plant in the corn 


belt, especially during wet seasons when 
this plant is sometimes abundant. The re 
cent heavy rains have been quite favor 
able for the various fall honey plants, 
and if weather conditions are favorable 
many localities may be blest with a good 
fall honey flow that will put the colonies 
in good condition for winter and in many 
cases supply some surplus honey. 
Management of Supers for Fall Honey 
Flow 

Where fall honey plants are abundant 
it may be to put on extra su 
pers to provide room for the fall honey. 
If the empty from the extractor 
were put back on the hive as advised last 
month, they will be ready to receive the 
fall erop if there is one. If comb-honey 
containing unfinished 
were given back to the colonies in August 
it may be necessary to put on more comb 
honey supers if the honey flow is good. 
As a rule, it is not advisable to attempt 
to produce comb honey during a fall 
honey flow except in localities having a 
rapid honey flow, such as the buckwheat 
region, the sweet clover region, or locali- 
ties having an abundance of heartsease 
or other fall flowers. Those who are 
equipped to produce extracted honey will 
find it advantageous to give empty ex 
tracting-combs for the fall honey flow in 
stead of comb-honey supers. However, 
during a heavy fall honey flow, com) 
honey of good quality can often be pro 
duced, especially if the honey is light in 


necessary 


combs 


supers sections 


color, as from heartsease or sweet clover. 

In giving super room in September the 
problem is quite different from that of 
June and July. As a rule, honey is 
stored slower during a fall honey flow 
than during an early honey flow, thus 
making it unnecessary to tier up supers 


as is done in June and July. For ex 
tracted honey, a single extracting-super 
may be sufficient, since the bees often 


finish four or five combs in the middle otf 
the super before the outside combs are 
filled, thus making it possible to take out 
that which is ready to extract, crowd th: 
other combs over to the middle of the 
super, then fill the remaining space wit) 
the empty combs from the extractor. In 
producing comb honey during a fall flow 
the newly added super should be placed 
on top of the partly finished one, as a 
rule, instead of under it, as is often don: 
during the early honey flow. 
Shaping Affairs for Winter 

To a large extent the fate of the colo 
nies during the winter is determined by 
conditions during this month. Late in 
September the should greatly re 
duce brood-rearing, and usually cease en 
tirely early in October in the North and 
a little later in the South. Anything 
that interferes with brood-rearing during 
September when most of the young bees 
that will form the winter cluster are 
reared will result in the colony being that 
much smaller for the winter. To have 
the bees in good condition for the win 
ter it is therefore necessary to be sure 
that each colony has enough workers, 
plenty of honey, a good queen, and suf 
ficient room for brood, so that a normal 
amount of brood shall be reared during 
this month. In localities having a fall 
honey flow, colonies that have good 
queens should have brood in at least five 
or six combs at this time, providing the 
brood-nest has not been crowded because 
of a lack of super room or because the 
honey flow has been of such a characte: 
that the bees crowd the queen instead 
of putting the honey into the supers. If 
there is no fall honey flow there will b« 
less brood, but even during a dearth of 
nectar this month, colonies having goo: 
queens and plenty of honey should have 
at least three or four frames fairly well 
filled with with brood, which would re 
sult in a good-sized cluster of young bees 
for winter. Colonies that are weak in 
number of workers, colonies that are 
short of stores, and colonies having poor 
queens will, of have much 


bees 


eourse, less 


brood and therefore can not be in good 
condition 


for winter. 
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Late in September and early in Octo- 
ber the bees finish the shaping of their 
affairs for winter. If there is a fall hon- 
ey flow they are inclined to store the new 
honey in the brood-chamber, sometimes 
crowding the queen until there is but 
little room for brood. The honey is stor- 
ed in the upper and back portions of 
the combs away from the entrance, the 
reduced brood-nest being crowded toward 
the entrance so that in October there is 
usually left only a small sphere of brood 
in the lower front portion of the brood 
chamber if the colony is well provisioned 
with honey. Later the queen ceases to 
lay entirely, or the bees refuse to care 
for the few eggs she does lay, and when 
the last brood emerges there is left a 
somewhat spherical space in the brood 
chamber which has vacant cells. This be- 
comes the center of the winter cluster if 
the interior of the hive becomes cold 
enough to cause the bees to form a com 
pact cluster. It is best not to break up 
this arrangement of the winter stores un 
less necessary. 

As a rule, it is not often necessary or 
advisable to examine the combs of the 
brood-chamber in September. Usually it 
is possible to make any examination that 
is necessary by lifting out a single comb 
from the middle of the brood-chamber 
to see if the queen is laying in a normal 
manner, whether the colony is well sup 
plied with honey, or whether the queen 
is being badly crowded by the bees stor 
ing fall honey in the brood-chamber. 

The most important things to look for 
early in September are: to See that each 
colony has a good vigorous queen, pre- 
ferably one of this season’s rearing, and 
enough bees to take care of at least five 
or six combs of brood; that each colony 
is supplied with plenty of honey so that, 
if there should be a dearth of nectar, 
brood-rearing will not be greatly restrict- 
ed; and that supers, preferably of empty 
combs, be supplied if there is a fall honey 
flow so that the brood-nest shall not be 
so badly crowded with fall honey that 
the queen has too little space for laying 

Uniting Weak Colonies for Winter 

In some cases, because of excessive 
swarming or because the beginner was 
too ambitions in making increase, colo- 
nies may be too small at the beginning 
of September to be able to build up to 
full strength before brood-rearing ceases. 
In such cases enough of these little colo 
nies should be united to make one good 
colony for winter. This uniting can well 
be done in September. In fact, most of 
the manipulation with the bees which 
involves opening the hives should be done 
this month instead of in October, when 

will be too late. To unite two or more 
veak colonies, simply remove the cover 
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of the strongest one and spread a sheet 
of newspaper over the frames, first 
punching a few pinholes in the paper; 
lift the hive of another colony from the 
bottom-board and set it directly on top 
of the newspaper. If a third colony is 
to be united with it, take off the cover of 
the second hive, put on the newspaper 
and finally set on the third hive as be- 
fore. The bees will then gnaw away the 
newspaper and unite peaceably. A week 
or ten days later it will be well to sort 
out the combs containing the brood from 
the two or three hive-bodies and place 
them all in the lower hive-body. In unit- 
ing colonies in this way, if there is a 
choice of queens the poorest queen should 
be hunted up and killed before the colo- 
nies are united. 


In localities which have a dearth of 
nectar during this month, any colonies 
that are short of honey should be sup- 
plied by exchanging an empty comb of 
one colony for a comb filled with honey 
from another, or by feeding syrup made 
of two parts of sugar to one part of 
water, either by weight or by measure, 
as described by Mr. Pettit in his article 
beginning on page 576 in this issue. 

If there is a good fall honey flow, no 
attention need be paid to the amount of 
stores in the hive, since the incoming 
nectar will stimulate brood-rearing even 
more than an abundance of stores in the 
hive. Any feeding that is done during 
September should be looked upon as sup- 
plying food for brood-rearing and not as 
supplying winter stores. Colonies that 
need to be fed for winter should be sup- 
plied in October. 

Selling the Crop of Honey 

The beginner who has produced a few 
supers of honey need not go far to mar- 
ket it. It ean usually be sold to people 
in the neighborhood or at a local gro- 
ecery. When sold at retail to neighbors, 
not less than the regular retail price 
should be charged for it. Sections of 
faney comb honey should sell for 25 to 35 
cents each, according to the locality, and 
a good grade of extracted honey should 
sell for somewhere around 20 cents per 
pound in five-pound pails. 

When sections of comb honey are to be 
sold at a grocery the propolis (bee glue) 
should be carefully scraped from the 
edges of the boxes, then they should be 
packed in a comb-honey shipping-case 
with a glass front; or, each section may 
be put into a carton to be displayed in 
a showease. Extracted honey ean be sold 
in five-pound pails or in glass jars of 
whatever size the market demands. If 
extracted honey is sold at the roadside, 
ordinary fruit-jars of flint glass are usu 
ally preferred. If honey is sold to the 
neighbors, no special package is needed. 
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air, protected 
from the rain; 
but if one does 
not want to 
feed his neigh- 
bors’ bees as 








rearing had 
stopped and 
there were no 
eggs nor larvae 
to be found in 
any of the 
hives. The bees 
were so cross 
that it was almost out of the question to 
handle them, and robbers were on hand 
at every turn. As it would take some 
time to get feeders on all the hives, I 
filled 12 of the feeders and put them in 
the open air, to see if I could not feed 
the bees into a better humor. 

I had hardly reckoned on the force 
that 108 colonies would send out, and 
was nearly frightened at the results. 
Many bees were killed in the quarrel to 
see who could get the most. The next 
day I made a larger feeder and fed about 
25 pounds of sugar in two hours. I made 
the syrup quite thin—sweetened water, in 
fact—and the result was more satisfac- 
tory. I could then open hives without 
smoke, for the queens were all laying and 
pollen was coming in at a satisfactory 
rate. If very thick syrup is used the 
bees gorge themselves and then get down 
in the dirt and are lost. 

During the next day or two I made up 
my mind that outdoor feeding is not very 
satisfactory, as so much excitement re- 
sults in the loss of many bees; yet of 
course these may be only old bees. The 
larger part of my bees had stores enough, 
and as they needed only a little to keep 
up brood-rearing during September, | 
supplied that little by feeding dry yel- 
low sugar in the open air. This produced 
ro great excitement. 

Feeding Loaf Sugar 

In January, 1876, after having a lot 
of fun making candy and using up near 
ly two barrels of sugar, I gave the bees 
some lumps of loaf sugar one day and 
they ate it all just as they did the candy. 
I tried it again to make sure there was 
no waste and they really did use every 
particle of it without a bit of waste. The 
reason I did not find this out before was 
that I had tried lumps of coffee sugar 
and these crumbled down on the bottom 
of the hive; but to my surprise the loaf 
sugar worked differently. Again, loaf 
sugar is considerably purer than the cof- 
fee sugar, as one can tell by tasting it. 

For stimulative feeding, the ecasiest 
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well as his own, 
best to 
sugar 
inside the hive 
on top of the 
frames. In cold 
weather it is 
necessary to 
put the sugar directly over the cluster 
of bees, else they can not get it. If the 
space under the cover is not large enough 
to permit a supply of loaf sugar it is 
necessary to put on an empty super. 
Value of the Flour Candy 

In November, 1877, a colony in one of 
my chaff hives had downy young Italians 
emerging by the thousands, and the queen 
was going around filling the combs with 
eggs just as if it were in June. This was 
all brought about by a single frame of 
candy containing flour. This queen 
emerged about October 1, and commenced 
laying on the 12th. It was the 13th of 
November at the time I made my obser- 
vation, and the colony was in one of the 
double-story chaff hives. 

The Simplicity Feeder 

During a drouth in August, 1877, ' 
practiced stimulative feeding and |! 
think I never in my life saw the work 
in the hives go on so satisfactorily as it 
did during these hot dusty days under 
the influence of a very moderate amount 
of feeding during the night. A colony 
that had been fed only half a teacupful 
would go out for pollen an hour earlier 
than the others. 

During this time I made and used what 
I later on called a Simplicity feeder. | 
confess when I made the first one I was 
afraid the bees would drown; but when 
I saw how they clung to the wood as they 
sipped the honey I had no fear, and after 
several weeks’ trial with syrup nearly as 
thin as water and also with syrup as 
thick as tar, I did not see a single bee 
that died in a feeder. 

These feeders were made from a piece 
of pine or other light soft wood two 
inches thick by three wide and about 2» 
foot long. With the buzz-saw set wob 
bling I plowed in the block three grooves, 
so close together as to leave two very 
thin partitions through the middle. These 
feeders worked well before the entrance 
or inside the hive in an upper story. This 
size held about a pint and sold at that 
time for five cents each. 
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Grape Sugar 

I never advised the use of grape sugar 
for wintering bees, and I cautioned every- 
one against its use for this purpose on 
account of its hardening in the cells. The 
first experiment I ever made with it for 
wintering caused the death of two colo- 
nies. The bees did not have dysentery, 
but simply starved on heavy combs of 
solid grape sugar. At different times 
during the winter of 1879-80 I used it 
experimentally on several colonies to 
start brood-rearing, which it did prompt- 
ly and without harm. 

By the spring of 1884 the extremely 
low price of cane sugar made it of little 
object to use grape sugar. Granulated 
sugar could then be bought by the bar- 
rel for 8c. While the grape sugar could 
be used safely for spring feeding after 
the weather was warm enough so the 
bees could fly, or during a honey dearth 
in the summer, I did not advise its use 
at any other season of the year, or when 
there would be a likelihood that any of 
it might remain in the combs for winter. 

Feeding Beeswax 

In the fall of 1876 I tried giving bees 
bits of comb in front of their hives to 
see if they would carry the wax inside 
and use it for comb-building. I found 
that, if the distance is so great that the 
bees are compelled to take wing, they 
pack the bits of comb in their pollen bas- 
kets. If so near the hives that they can 
earry it on foot, each bee bites off small 
portions and then sticks them together in 
a lump, holding this lump, as it appeared 
to me, under the chin with the aid of its 
tongue. A bee would be walking about 
with a huge lump of this wax, without 
showing that it was carrying anything 
unless the lump happened to need read- 
justing, which she did dextrously with 
the fore foot. With this lump, when the 
bee had about as much as it could carry, 
it started into the hive hurriedly and 
went directly to where the comb-building 
was in progress, or to where cracks and 
erevices were being stopped by propolis, 
for these bits of wax seemed to be used 
for either purpose indiscriminately. 
When packing the wax in their pollen- 
baskets, the bees use a kind of slight-of- 
hand movement that was quite puzzling 
until studied out. A bit of wax was pull- 
ed from the comb as before, and then 
stuck on the side of one of the middle 
feet from which it was ‘‘slapped’’ on to 
the rest in the pollen basket with a move- 
ment so quick that the eye was unable 
to follow it; and it was only by observ- 
ing the finishing pats of this limb that 
T was able to divine how the wax got 
to the pollen basket at all. 


Water for Bees 
In May, 1874, there was a refreshing 
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shower one night that was very much 
needed. On reaching the apiary the next 
morning I beheld a perfect circle of 
bees, for all the world like beads on a 
string, greedily sipping rainwater from 
the concave bottom of an inverted stone 
jar. It happened to be raised up so they 
could find it readily, was clean, and so 
shallow that they could not drown. Of 
course, the supply soon ran out, or would 
have done so if I had not replenished it. 
I filled a quart fruit-jar with water, laid 
a piece of paper over the mouth until it 
could be inverted on three small sticks 
on the stone jar, and then drew the pa- 
per out. Of course, when the water was 
exhausted so as to allow a bubble of air 
to go up into the jar a little more water 
ran down. A quart of water lasted sev- 
eral days; and, the receptacle being of 
glass, I could always see when it needed 
replenishing. 

One morning later on during a brisk 
rain I was amused to see the usual num- 
ber of bees around it and more going 
and coming. Many of the bees were 
young Italians that had become so ac- 
customed to going to a certain spot for 
water that they could not think of doing 
otherwise even though it was raining all 
about them. 


Dovetailed Hives 


In January, 1877, in thinking about a 
new method that I had devised for dove- 
tailing section honey-boxes, it occurred 
to me that by using a wabbling saw the 
grooves could be cut any width and thus 
make this kind of dovetailing suitable 
not only for the section boxes but for 
large boxes and even bee hives. I pre- 
dicted at the time that such a hive with 
the tenons nailed would be very strong 
indeed. I then had no idea that in the 
future practically all bee hives would be 
constructed in this way. 


Chaff Division-Boards 


In the winter of 1876-1877 my colonies 
were wintered on six combs with chaff 
eushions at each side and over them. 
They were in the most beautiful condi- 
tion, to my notion, of any I had ever 
seen under any circumstances. These 
chaff cushions for the sides of the comb 
I made just enough larger than a frame 
to close the space tight at the end and 
to come a little above the tops of the 
frame. To prevent the chaff from set- 
tling down to the lower side and from 
bulging the cushion in the center I tacked 
it through the middle with stout thread 
or small twine. Such chaff division- 
boards would fit any hive even if daubed 
with propolis; they could be easily taken 
out or moved; and they were soft and 
warm for the bees. Later these came to 
be used very extensively. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Notices will be inserted in the classified 


columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 


lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 


tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 
Wm. M. Baldwin, W. I. Boggs, Noah Bord- 


ner, Colin Campbell, The Coffey Apiaries, Stan 
ley J. Crochett, Graydon Bros., Emil W. Gute 
kunst, John Harnack & Son, John C. Hogg, 
D. W. Howell, Elmer Hutchinson, H. C. Mei 
lon, Sterling Nusbaum, Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Supply House, Schenectady Bee Supply Co., 
R. B. Scott, Dr. Lewis Cass Spencer, M. C. 
Tanquary, E. D. Townsend, York Bee Co. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





CLOVER BASSWOOD BLEND in new 60's. 
N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 
WHITE clover honey in 60-Ib. 
finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, _ ae ea 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. ae 
WHITE clover honey. Priced to sell. Sam 
ple, 15c. T. L. Russick, Merritt, Mich. 
CLOVER, extracted, in small pails. 
free. Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, III 
FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
Write for price. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, Neb. 
FOR SALE—Gallberry and tupelo comb hon 
ey in 5-lb. pails. J. W. Sherman, Valdosta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-pound 


cans. None 


Sample 


eans, 8c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new 
60’s. Sample, 15c. A. S. Tedman, Weston, 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Fancy white clover comb hon- 
ey. Joseph Stoller, R. F. D. No. 1, Paulding, 
Ohio 

FOR SALE—wWater white sweet clover hon 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D 


HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity 


The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 


cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North 
star, Mich. 

FANCY white clover honey, comb and ex 
tracted. Prices on request. Irvin A. Stoller, 
Latty, Ohio 

NEW crop clover in new 60-lb. cans All 
produced on bright yellow combs. W. B. Crane, 
McComb, Ohio. 


SPECIAL prices on finest quality clover hon 
ey. Case or carlot. C. S. Engle, 1327 23rd St.. 


Sioux City, Towa. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE-—-Clover 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y 
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FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, 
light and dark. Write for price list. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 

NEW crop white clover extracted honey, 
after August 1, 1926. Write for prices. J. G. 
Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


~ EXTRA fine white clover honey in new 60- 


both 
G. 


lb. cans, two to the case, at $13.00. Adam 
Bodenschatz, Lemont, Il. 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb, and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15¢c. F. W. 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


WHITE clover extracted or buckwheat in 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Roscoe F. i 


Tix 


son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN RASPBERRY 
HONEY in new cans, 12c; buckwheat, 10c. 
Sample, 15ce. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich 





“WINKLER’S choice extra fancy new white 
clover extracted. Write for new low price. Sam- 
ple prepaid, 15c. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill. 


CHOICE white Michigan clover extracted 
honey for sale cheap. Shipment from Brimley, 
Michigan. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted “honey. 
White clover, amber or buckwheat by the case 
or carload. Sample, 15c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, 
N. Y. 


NEW crop of comb and extracted honey of 
excellent quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
solicit your business. Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earl 
ville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 

GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb honey 
in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonable 
prices. Quality very good. H. E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Fine white clover honey, one 
or more cars. Ready for shipping any time 
For sample, send container. Epstein & Clemens 
Rupert, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey put up in 





new 60-lb. cans. Not extracted until thorough 
ly ripe. Sample on request. Frank Coverdale, 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—New crop white clover honey 


in new 60-lb. cans at lle per Ib. Chunk honey 
in 5-lb. pails, $9.00 per doz. Sample, 20c. Jos. 
H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


NEW CROP, water- white white clover honey 
for sale. Used cans and cases. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 10c f. o. b 


Moville, Iowa. Weaver & Son. 

FOR SALE—Carload Michigan light ex- 
tracted honey, 10c per lb.; also 80 cases light 
amber at 8c per lIb., 120 Ibs. per case. L. S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 

FOR SALE—Delicious amber noney, buck 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. cans, 


$5.00 per can; $9.00 per case of two f. o. b. 
Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb.-tins. White 


clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at lle lb 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, New York 


Clover-sumac blend, finest qual- 
fruit bloom-clover blend 
September 15. All in 
Hann, Glen Gardner, 


HONEY 
ity; also light amber 
Buckwheat ready about 
60-lb. cans. Albert G 
New Jersey 
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OUR 1926 crop of extracted honey is now 
ready for the market. If interested in Tow 
send Quality’’ extracted honey, ay how 
much you can use and we will tell you just 
what we have and the price we are willing to 
sell for Address KE. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Mich. 
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BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—It is the time 
of year when all our honey-producing friends 
should take note of the following from the 
‘‘Guarantee and Advertising Conditions’’ of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: ‘‘We will not guar- 
antee any honey buyer’s financial responsibil 
ity, and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller.’’ 





— WANTED—Basswood honey. Send sample 

and state price. J. K. Wolosevich, 2516 Archer 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. 
best price prepaid to Zanesville. E. W. 
Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 

WANTED—Honey, all grades, carloads or 
less. Submit samples and quotations Hoffman 
Honey & Foods, Inc., Elmhurst (N. Y. City), 
nN. Be 


Quote 


Peirce 


BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies 
Write us for quotation before shipping else 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-Ib. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Ala. 

BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
both cash and 





very high prices for beeswax, 

trade. Write us for quotations and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 


Ill. 


Hamilton, 
| | VUNULOULpagaUUAnUuUUUnnenenntAnntt 
FOR SALE 
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ROOT bee supplies, cans, used and new, for 
Kansas and Oklahoma. A. V. Small, Augusta, 
Kansas. 

FOR SALE—New hive bodies and frames, 
covers and bottom-boards. R. A. Klabunde, Por 
tage, Wis. 


100 good used 60-lb. cans, two in case, 25c 
per case. Can ship at once. Wm. I. F. Hoffa, 


Blandon, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two-frame reversible 
in good condition, $20.00. R. A. 
Portage, Wis. 


extractor 
Klabunde, 


100 10-lb. parcel post cans with cases, $12; 
100 plain 10-lb. friction-top pails, $6.50. M. D. 
Blazek, Marion, Iowa. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


FOR SALE—800 frames 5%, new, $2.50 per 


100. Excellent quality clover and basswood 
honey, 10c per pound in 60-lb. cans. Ohmert 
& Son, Dubuque, Iowa. 

SHORT CROP—Will not use entire lot of 
cans and pails contracted for. Offer same to 
beekeepers at reduced prices. Direct from fac- 


tory. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Il. 
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HONEY LABELS—Attractive and original, 
made especially for your business Lowest 
prices. Catalog FREI Liberty Company, Sta 
tion D, Box 4186, Cleveland, Ohio 


HOUSE, farm and 400 colonies of bees with 
equipment for sale for $6000. See former ads 
in April and August Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture. H. C. Lane, West Berne, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 

1 


and good cases. C. W. Weber & Co., Cin 


cinnati, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Modern eight-room brick home 
with bath, water system, electricity. Work shop 
and bee cellar, barn and orchard. Eight acres 
wood lot, about fifteen acres good soil under 
cultivation. Two miles from town, good road, 
schools, and churches. Good location for rais- 
ing bees and queens. Especially good buck 
wheat location Average colony yield last year 
125 lbs. Reason for selling, must move to 
Ithaca, N. Y. Cheap at $6000. This price will 
not erect the buildings. Reasonable terms to 
reliable party. George H. Rea, Reynoldsville, 
Pa 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
eate of health from authorized 


some bee in 
spector at time of sale. 
QUEENS, 50c. See display advertisement 
G. H. Merrill, Piedmont, 8S. C. 


PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can- 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


HONEY GIRL strain’s quality queens at 


70c; $65.00 per 100. T. A. Plauche, Ham 
burg, La. 

SELECT untested queens, 55c each; ten for 
$5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. J Scott, 


Crowville, La. 

BEES FOR SALE—26 stands in new Jumbo 
hives, guaranteed to be free.from disease. W. 
B. Brorein, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Italian queens ready May 15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 queens, 
$10.00. W. W. Talley, R. F. D. No. 4, Green 
ville, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 1, $1.00; 2 
or more, 75c each. Take advantage of the cut 
and requeen. Sam Foley, R. F. D. No. 3, Green- 
ville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—20 stands of bees, at a bargain. 
Guaranteed free from disease. If interested, 
write for particulars. H. W. McKee, Cumber- 
land, Ohio. 

WANTED—A position in 
or Central America, by an 
keeper. G. F. Dansinger, 
Olean, N. Y. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 


the West Indies 
experienced bee- 
1116 Irving St., 


12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens with 


special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, 
Mo. 
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BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
queens, $1.00 each. Most prolific strain in 
America. J. L. Morgan, Prop., Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 


LATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3- 
banders, $1.00 each. Packages and nuclei. In- 
troduction insured. Send for circular. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


WILL give one sample select - guaranteed 
pure-mated Italian queen to all answering this 
ad, for 75c. See display ad. page 619. E. LE. 
Mott & Son, Glenwood, Mich 


GOLDEN Italian queens, “alain large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

SEPTEMBER QUEENS—tThe kind that win- 
ter well and get the honey. One untested, 75c; 
25 for 60c each. Can get queens right out to 
you. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


LISTEN—To~ every new customer answer- 
ing this advertisement we will sell two of our 
famous Italian queens at half price. Two for 
$1.00. Carolina Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 


EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali- 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS BY RE- 
TURN MAIL. One to 49, 60c each; 50 and up, 
55c each. Absolute satisfaction and no dis 
ease guaranteed. W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, 
Ala. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, 
untested, 80c each; 6, $4.75; 12, $9.00. Test- 
ed queens, $1.50 each. Safe arrival and satis 
ane  emeens Robert B. Spicer, Whar- 
ton, N. 


IMPORTED three-banded Italian queens. 
Very gentle and wonderful honey-getters. 1, 
$1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00; 100, $75.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. G. E. 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 

REQUEEN with HOLLOPETER'’S strain of 
Italians. Unlike any other and improving each 
year. Choice untested queens. 1 to 20, $1.00 
each; 20 to 100, 80c each. Circular. J. B. Hol 
lopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


AM now ready to supply fine young three 
banded Italian quens by return mail. Bred 
for gentleness and honey getters; $1.00 each; 
6, $5.00. 8S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park, 
P. _0., Baltimore, Md. 


GOLDEN Italian 




















queens for sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


AGAIN our northern-bred leather-colored 
Italian bees have wintered fine, and we guar- 
antee that no disease exists in our yards. 
Queens after June 15, $1.25 each; $12.00 per 
doz. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, N. Y. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS — “Untested, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add 
price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed 
after May 10. Write for prices on colonies. 


Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds 
ville, Pa. 

MINNESOTA BEES FOR SALE at cost of 
hives, etce., K. D., 25 colonies this fall Bees 


are hybrid and Italian. Will furnish certificate 
of health. Shallow food-chambers. Write for 
particulars. James H. Rand, care Thomas Cole- 
man, Fridley, Minn. 

BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector's certificate with each. J. 

Allen, Catherine, Ala. 
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GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, 1 to 5, 
$1.00 each; 6 to 11, 90c each; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50 each. 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 20 years a breeder. D. T. Gaster, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Randleman, N. Cc. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, — ‘untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60; tested, $1.50; 
select tested, $2.50. Three-banded Italian 
queens, $1.10 each; 6 for $6.00; 12 for $10.80. 
No disease, safe arrival and satisfaction —_— 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. 





~ FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 1 un- 
tested queen, $1.00, ready about May 20; 1 
tested queen, $2.00, ready about June 20. 
These queens are fine ones and will please. 
When orders can not be filled in six days, 
money returned unless otherwise ordered. J. 
F. F. Michael, Winchester, R. F. D. No. 1, Ind. 


~ FOR SALE—312 colonies bees. . Extracting 
equipment, 4-frame power extractor. Ford 
truck. Best location in northern Colorado. 
Health certificate furnished. Terms to reliable 
party. Best offer takes them. Reason for sell- 
ing, civil service appointment in Washington. 
R. D. Wyatt, 374 Logan Ave., Loveland, Colo. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for balance of sea- 
son at a reduced price, the big, bright hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, 85c each; 6, 
$4.75; 12, $9.00; $65.00 per 100. Tested, 
$1.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. E. F. 
Day, Honoraville, Ala. 


I AM now filling orders for Golden Italian 
Queens that are bred for business and gentle 
ness, as well as good color. State inspected, 
delivered safe. Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.25; 12 or more, 
75¢c each. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. F. D. No. 
2, Randleman, N. C. 


~¢.. W. PHELPS & SON are still pre producing 
the famous Phelps Golden Queens. PROLIFIC, 
GENTLE, and very BEAUTIFUL. August: Se 
lect untested, $1.50 each; untested, $1.25 each; 
six for $6.50; $12.00 a dozen. Sept.: Select un- 
tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00 each; six fr 
$5.50; $10.00 a dozen. C. W. Phelps & Son, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL—Our two 
queen yards with more than a thousand nuclei 
and three experienced men are prepared to 
care for your queen orders pro doe WHY 
TOLERATE JUST ORDINAR QUEENS 
WHEN THE BEST QUEENS COST SO LIT- 
TLE? The honey production records of our 
queens are unsurpassed. 1 untested, 80c; 12 
for $9.00; 1 tested, $1.50. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. Inspec- 
tion certificate with each shipment. Write for 
circular and prices on quantities. J. M. Cutts 
& Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


SUNG. AULLL TT 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


























POSITION by young man 31 years old. Has 
had eight years’ experience in a modern plant 
in bottling and grading honey and making 
comb foundation. Also understands the pro- 
cess of making honey vinegar. Have had some 
experience in the chemical analysis of honey 
and beeswax. Wm. Alexander, Medina, Ohio. 


Se ee ee ee TT TT TTL LLL 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES 





WILL trade radio for white honey. Van Wyn- 
garden Bros., Hebron, Indiana. 

EXCHANGE 20 Jumbo hive bodies, “‘petteme, 
metal-roof covers, 30 supers, all Lewis make, 
for 800 pounds extracted clover honey. Harry 
Brown, Vermont, Illinois. 





Se 
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WANTED—Good bee location with small 
farm. Prefer central Illinois. Give all details 
in first letter. Answer quick. M. Noack, 744 
S. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 

{UN 


ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 


(A free advertising service to Root custom- 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex- 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 


HLUEDUAELUESELAALALEL UNE Wi 








ROOT eight-frame automatic extractor, used, 
4 tons. Price, $40.00. E. M. Youngs, Schoharie, 
B.. 3s 


‘Requeen with 
Knight’ 
Line-Bred Three-Banded 
Leather-Colored Italians 


They are the best honey-gatherers and 
best winterers. A customer at Maryfield, 
Sask., Canada, writes his colonies headed 
with my queens came out this spring ex- 
tra strong and doing fine. Much better 
than other colonies headed with other 
queens. 

PRICES 
1 select (one grade) young laying 
GUOOM cccccccccecsccccccocccess $1.00 
select (one grade) young laying 
queens : 
10 or more (one grade) young laying 

ROU, GREE: . ciacdscnscasrsiccs 65 
20 or more (one grade) young laying 

GEREE, GIMEs 6 occ cccavidedceces .69 

All queens shipped in large 6-hole com- 
fortable cages with 1926 health certifi- 
cate. Pure mating, perfect queens, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. 


i | 


3.75 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 
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+ CARNIOLANS 


are most excellent workers. My 1925 

average was over 150 lbs. extracted 
per colony. Besides they are very prolific at all 
times and very gentle, can be handled most of 
the time without a veil. Ask for my free pa- 
per, ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 


1 select untested ........ $1.10 each 

6 select untested or more.. 1.00 each 

Select tested ........000. 2.00 each 
Queens reared in September during the 


buckwheat flow here are the very finest. Sep- 
tember is a good time to put in a few Car- 
niolans to try out next season. Twenty years’ 
experience with Carniolans. I also breed Jan 
Strgar and M. Ambrozic imported strains. Safe 
arrival in U. S. and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


Italian Queens 


Beautiful honey gatherers. One, 90c; 6, $4.75; 
12, $9.00; 50, $35.00; 100, $60.00. For qual 
ity, service, everything guaranteed, try 

TAYLOR APIARIES. Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


Line-Bred ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Queens 


Now grafting from colonies of this year's 
best producers. One colony ‘‘Hamburg Honey 
Girl’’ breeding and one of ‘‘Conrad’s Honey 
Girl’’ breeding built colonies estimated at 
125,000 worker bees. We drew on these colo- 
nies for 30 pounds (150,000) bees this short 
shipping season. We believe this summer's 
queens should be superior to any we have ever 


produced. 
QUEENS 

Untested queens—1 to 3, $1.00 each; 4 to 9, 
90c each; 10 to 49, 85c each; 50 to 99, 80c 
each; 100 or more, 75c each. Select untested— 
1 to 3, $1.25 each; 4 to 9, $1.15 each; 10 to 49, 
$1.10 each; 50 to 99, $1.05 each; 100 or more, 
$1.00 each. Tested queens—1 to 3, $2.00 each; 
4 to 9, $1.80 each; 10 to 49, $1.70 each; 50 to 
99, $1.60 each; 100 or more, $1.50 each. Se- 
lected tested—1 to 8, $3.00 each; 4 to 9, $2.80 
each; 10 to 49, $2.70 each; 50 to 99, $2.60 
each; 100 or more, $2.50 each. 

Our best selected tested queens for breeding 
shipped with 2-pound combless package, or 
with nucleus of one frame brood and one pound 
bees, $10.00 each. 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 














We are ready at any time of the 
and the price wanted. 


size or grade of comb wanted. 





HONEY WANTED 


Comb Honey must be white and in sections size 4144x444x1¥%. No other 


We also need buckwheat extracted, if solidly candied. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, New York 


’ 
t 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
: 
‘ 
’ 
' 
‘ 
‘! extracted or comb honey. Send us a sample and advise quantity you have 
t 
' 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
’ 
' 
] 
HN 


year to take in small or large lots of 
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‘Make Your Honey 
Famous” 







“D ress your honey in a 
good looking al glass jar, 
and it will become the 
Famous Package of your 


Neigborhood.” 























% g~) 
(a 10% 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCE, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL. 

Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
A. G@. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY of SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Leonia, New Jersey Lansing, Michigan 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, F. COOMBS & SONS, 
Chicago, Illinois. Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. W. YATES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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QUEENS! QUEENS! 
“Honey Girl” Strain 


G L I 


We want many more customers. Take ad- 
vantage of this sale, order your queens today. 
Girl’’ 
each; 


Young tested ‘‘Honey 
this summer at $1.00 
90c each. 

This offer will probably never be made again 
so order early before we are sold out. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 


queens reared 
twenty-five or 


more, 


MAYEUX BEE CO., HAMBURG, LA. 


IRUBBE 


BER STAMPS 


STEEL.STAMPS 


STAMP SUPPLIES 


THE SACKMANN STAMP & STENCIL C° 
MAIN 4951-171 QUAKER ST. AKRON,O 





Paper Stencil Sets, 24%” to 10” in height. 
Letters and Figures, $1.40 to $9.00 per set. 


Italian Queens 


50c each 


Produce bees which are beautiful, gentle, and 
good honey-gatherers. Your last chance to re- 
queen those colonies which have made you no 
honey this season. Fall requeening insures 
against winter loss, and makes prosperous col 
onies the next season. 

We will make delivery until about Oct. 15. 
Pure mating, complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
State inspected. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
RUTLEDGE, ALABAMA. 








KITSELMAN SANG 


Ja aa7 7) Be . 22ved $12 on 120 Rods,”” 
"7 141+):14)1 144 says J.T. Halterman, Rose 
as wood, Ohio. You, too, can 
: ALA save by buying direct at 
. vay ,Lowest Factory Prices. 
' WE PAY THE _ FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN 


BROS., Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. | 
Seated _ 

That telephone aint out of my house 
yet, but me and Ab are hard to work 
gettin it out. My dear lovin patient wife 
is rarin and tearin because it won’t work 
half the time and never when she wants 
it just awful. Praps I’ll report later on 
why it aint workin altogether satisfac- 
tory. The fishin on the creek has been 
extry good too for a month, so I hear, 
and yet the telephone keepin my nose 
and Ab’s too right onto the grindstone, 
for his wife got to seein how handy it 
was to keep track of a husband and has 
been usin it to his general constarnation 
too. He tried havin summer rheumatiz 
into his feet but she unexpected saw him 
chasin to eateh our coon hound pup 
got loose one day and when she pulled in 
onto the scene he had to tell her awful 
quick as how the rheumatiz had quit out 
of his feet all of a suddent that mornin 
early. So the telephone has got full as 
bad for him as me. We got the pup yet 
but we have to keep movin him for they 
got a replevin on to him but which me 
and Ab aint lettin work. It takes a lot 
of movin of him tho. So till I get the 
telephone out of the house complete, and 
the greatest future coon hound there is 
ever to be sure safe, and my wild bees 
hived, and my early June potatoes dug, 
and have a real day’s fishin on the 
ereek, I ean’t think of nothin else and 
can’t write this dept. so I can’t. So fol- 
lowin is what some of my friends have 
to say: 





Hugo, Minn., July 17, 1926. 

Dear Old Drone: I congratulate you on the 
success of your new strain of bees, but I be- 
lieve you could have made them also mouse- 
resistant if I could have gotten this advice to 
you sooner. I believe your trouble was your 
bees were a little too resistant, the technical 
position of your corn stalks were perhaps a 
little too parallel with the invigorating and 
resisting influence of the northwest wind. The 
result was your bees did not awake in time 
to fight the mice. Now if you had scarified 
them like you do sweet clover seed by pouring 


(Continued on page 614.) 


TALKING QUEENS — 


(They speak for themselves.) ° 
I have plenty of fine queens on hand. Prompt 
service and satisfaction. Single queen, $1.00; 
12 for $10.00; 100 for $85.00. I have also a 
number of fine breeding queens at $5.00 each 
Service guaranteed for at least one season. No 
disease. 


W. H. LAWS, BOX 505, WHARTON, TEXAS 








» ane WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or nafrow tires. 
running gear. Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


23 Elm Street, Quincy, UL 
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[oe = SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 614.) 

a little boiling water over them early in the 

spring you might have been mailing out those 


queens by now. But our failures are often 
the stepping stones to greater success and | 
believe that will be your position if you will 


listen to my new plan. My plan is instead of 











selling queens we will sell Pure Cold and Hun- 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET ger Resistant Honey. We don’t need the bees, 
PRICE but only keep them as a ‘‘technick’’ of my 

scheme. We will sell this honey in the form 

Write for prices and shipping in- of a poem paid in advance, but before we go 
structions. in this deep air business we ought to have a 


clear misunderstanding how we will divide the 


money we don’t make. I suggest the follow- 
ing: I take all the money what we make and 
e e e 00 0. you get all the money we lose. If we don’t lose 


enough I will borrow some from you until we 























M di Ohi are square. That ought to be fair. You can 
e Ina, 10 sneak some free advertisement in your column 

and tell them to send the money direct to me 
= = If you wish to look up reference you will find 








it in the dictionary. Here is the poem. You 


can fix it up a little if you want to. 
Pure Cold and Hunger Resistant Honey 
This new and greatest sweet 
Will bring to you a joyous treat; 
A product of sunshine and flowers, 


Of liberty, life, and gleeful hours; 





In dozen lots or more. Bright three-band Ital- Will never sour or granulate, 
ians. Select untested, 1 to 6, 60c; 6, $3.50; Guaranteed full measure and full weight 
12, $6.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Serve it with your fishing tackle. 


G. H. MERRILL, PIEDMONT, 8. C. Let the old hens home to cackle. 
. } When in worry or in trial, 
You can serve it with your smile; 
PURE ITALIAN QUEENS Or when work is drearfull near, 
Let a swallow bring you cheer. 
, . > Will ship to you most anywhere, 

Of tested quality. April to November For it’s a deep breath of fresh air. 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, Perhaps you think this isn’t fair— 
$1.00: dozen, $9.00. Try it, you'll find it there. 

? 4 | Yours for success, 
* A. H. SCHMIDT 
Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. (Continued on page 619.) 





Honeys---Glass and Tin Containers 
Money Saved-Quick New York City Shipments 


PRICES ARE NET—NO DISCOUNTS—F. O. B. NEW YORK 
Orystallized. Liquefied 


60-lb. cans, 2 to ease, white to water-white clover...... 10 eper Ib. 11 eper Ib. 
60-lb. cans, 2 to ease, California White Orange.......... 12 e per Ib. 13 e per lb 
60-lb. cans, 2 to case, California Extra Light Amber Sage 914c per lb. 10%¢ per Ib. 
60-lb. cans, 2 to case, Hoffman’s best honey, for fancy bottling and table use, 15c per Ib. 
Empty 60-lb. cans, NEW, two to case, per CAas€.......... ccc ccc ccc cscceccecs $0.95 
Empty 60-Ib. cans, USED, two to Case, Per CASE... 2... ccc ccccccccccccccccccecs 25 
Empty 10-Ib. pails, packed 50 to carton, per carton................cc ee eeeeees 4.75 
Empty 5-Ib. pails, packed 50 to carton, per carton............ ccc cece eeneeees 3.35 
Empty 2%-lb. cans, packed 100 to carton, per carton................ cee eens 3.85 
Empty 160-lb. kegs, being used more every year, OE Ci os Fp0k 66% ce ne mee anne 1.15 
Empty quart (3-Ib. honey) octagon style jars, 1 doz. in carton, per carton...... 85 
Empty two-pound cylinder style jars, 1 doz. in carton, per carton.............. 90 
Empty 16-0z. capacity squat style jars, 2 doz in earton, per carton.............. 1.15 
Empty 8-o0z. capacity cylinder style jars, 2 doz. in carton, per carton........... 1.09 
EMPTY HAZEL-ATLAS TALL STANDARD HONEY JARS 
Two-pound capacity, 2 doz. in carton, per carton... .. 2.2.0.0... cece eee ee ee BOM 
ROS. GUST, BD GOR. Th CUEORE, DEF COPIER. 5 onc s sicenasc ccs ccccecacrvesesess 1.35 
SOR. GHRIEY, BGO. Th CUTTI, WO GINO ang «ian ch bs Here re cece vivceceeeveness 1.05 


All jars supplied with gold lacquered reseal caps. 
NOTE:—We can quote and ship quickly any size tin or glass package in grades of 
honey shown above for roadside or wholesale trade. 


Hoffman Honey & Foods, Inc., Elmhurst (N. Y. City), N. Y. 








1926 
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| A New Market for 
Beekeepers! “vew Marte & 


Send samples of your stocks to us. We are 
ready to submit offerings on any quantities. 
We will pay cash upon receipt of shipments 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


___ Attention: R. P. Gardiner. 


WSSSS SSNS SSeS) 


METAL ROOFS 
sheet cee os 


We own our own milis; roll our own sh 


make them into high a! etal Shingles, 
and Roofings of type and style 

nd of building. Also Ready-Mad 

Farm Buil . W 


ngs, Ceil! 


direc’ 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 


vertisement. 
Write today! Get our low prices 
and free samples. Save money, 
F R b e get better quality, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No. 153, or for Gar- 
SAMPLES & ss° Book. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book ¥33 988 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Pat. Counsel of The A. I Root Cs 

atent Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





a We 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEET" 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 1b. Honey Pails. 


We specialize in5 and 10 Ib. 





ESTABLISHED 1556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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Honey 


(Containers 


5-lb. friction-top pails, per case of 12... .$1.10 
5-lb. friction-top pails, per carton of 50 3.50 
10-lb. friction-top pails, per case of 6.... .90 
10-lb. friction-top pails, per carton of 50 5.00 
2¥2-lb. friction-top cans, per carton of 100 4.00 
60-lb. square cans, per case of two cans.. 1.25 
60-lb. square cans, per case of one can.. .80 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each...... -40 
16-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24.. 1.25 
6-oz. tin-top tumblers, per case of 48.. 1.50 


All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Write for our prices on comb-honey 
shipping-cases. 


August Lotz Company 


BOED, WiRCORSIN _ 


~ Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


FOR AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 
THE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


During the past year thorough tests have 
been made in my own apiary with water-for- 
malin-treated combs, which were washed in 
pure alcohol before placing in the brood-nest. 
All such combs washed in pure alcohol in or- 
der to uncover the germs not reached by wa- 
ter-formalin, gave recurrence to American foul 
brood. This is strong evidence to show that 
water-formalin does not penetrate propolis, 
and many combs go through the disinfectant 
loaded with germs, ready at any time for years 
afterwards to set up a case of foul brood. 


Use Alcohol-Formalin to be safe. 


For full information ask your dealer or 
write to 


J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. 
Glendale, Ohio 





Nes, Ty 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
CLOVER honey, finest quality, in 60-lb. 





cans at 12c per pound. Sample, 10c. Longfel- 
low Bros., Hollowell, Maine. 
HONEY FOR SALE—New crop clover and 


& 


Borodino, 


60-lb 
Wilcox, 


cans. Doolittle 
Successor, 


buckwheat honey, 
Clark, G. E. 
m. Me 


LIQUEFYING tank, containing copper coil, 
with good water heater on the side. Address 
R. D. Hiatt, 2076 Fairmont Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeeper hon- 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices. 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies finest Italian bees 
in 10-frame Root Standard hives (new). Guar- 
anteed free from disease. 200 comb-honey su- 
pers, 300 shallow extracting supers. Priced 
right for quick sale. Forrest Dygert, South 
Hammond, N. Y 


BEE HUNTERS—Our patented bee-trap can 
be successfully used in trailing bees through 
the summer, spring or fall. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Price $2.00. L. E. 
McMonigal, Chews, N. J 


IN 








BEE CULTURE 
THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour 





September, 1926 


nal in Britain and the only international bee- 


review in existence. 


It is read, re-read and 


treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 


ecard today. It is well worth your little trou 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 








We would like to get in 
touch with a reliable per- 
son who would be inter- 
ested in queen-rearing as 
a business. 


C. W. PHELPS & SON, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

































































 Guaranteed---Thrifty--Prolific--Honey--Producing Queens 
: BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
\ 1, 70¢; 10 to 50, 65c each; 50 or more, 60c each. 
Gulf Coast Bee Company, Houma, Louisiana 
: A Great New Book 
H Plants of North Ameri 
By John H. Lovell 
Nothing on plants so thorough, so authoritative, so valuable to the 
beekeeper ever before published. The whole intensely interesting 
field of honey plants is covered by a great authority, and it is done 
in the spirit of service to the beekeeper. Dollars as well as science 
are in this book for every honey producer. Finely and exhaustively 
illustrated; 408 pages; handsomely bound. Ready for delivery 
September 15. Manuscript approved by prominent authorities in 
each state. | 
Price $2.50; with Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $3.00. 
: The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Special Fall Prices 


Standard Bred Queen Bees by Return Mail 
Golden or Three-Banded 


Untested......... ..1, $1.00; 6, $5.40 Wn as oe eckeve 1, $2.00; 6, $10.10 ‘ 








Honey Extraétors---We Have Special Prices 


Cowan No. 15, ball-bearing, hand brake, reversible basket, size 9% x 16. 
Ee cd ca dA ahich eh he bina ena ade d tee Red ed edie ewe $29.85 
Cowan No. 17—Same as above, basket 12x16.................e ee eeeee $2.85 
JUST THINE OF IT. 


Glass ‘fars and (ans 





SS Gs Be Gy ee Oe eo ob onc oc cic iccccccccccseecbeccc $1.25 
2 domen %-Ib. Screw-Top Jars im GCACOM. . 0... ccccccccccccccccccccccs 1.00 
Se Ge i eG Oe Is 6 ose 5 in oc ckes ce hese ce csccsicens 1.00 
en ccc cc ccscebeweuses bacbbcnuessenes een 65 
cnc db eesti h eae aKSeARA eee ae kee RE Ne 6.90 
ee ee SE, SU adie eins 4 ao. in Shee Melange we awed oe.calentee 10.25 


Cartons for Comb Honey 


Made for 4%4,x1% sections and 4x5 sections, beautifully printed with 
space for your name and address if you care to have this printed on. 
2 Sere ery? $1.00 le RR A PR $8.00 


Comb-Honey Shipping-Cases 


0 § 
Holding 24 sections 414x44,x17, Sec. Single Tier, with glass....$4.30 $21.85 
Holding 24 sections 41/,x4¥,x11¥/ Plain, single tier, with glass.... 4.00 19.75 
Holding 24 4x5x1%% Plain, single tier, with glass................ 4.00 19.75 
Holding 24 sections 41/4,.x41/4,x17%% Sec., double tier, with glass...... 5.10 22.50 


Old Comb Rendered Into Wax 


Ship your old comb and capping to us. Our steam hydraulic wax presses 
do perfect work. We charge only 3c a pound for rendering your wax if your 
lot of combs weighs one hundred, pounds of more, 5c per pound if less than one 
hundred pounds, and pay the best price for wax today, 40c. Send for our cata- 
log. Working your wax into foundation. This department is a big business 
with us and pays you to send for our price list. We save you money. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE HOUSE THAT SAVES YOU MONEY 
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Pure Bright Three- 
Banded Italian Queens 


50c each, 


One or One Hundred 


We are taking the same care in producing 
queens at this price that we would if we were 
to ask more money. In fact, we want to get 
better acquainted and have our stock intro- 
duced among more beekeepers. Do not hesitate 
sending us your large as well as small orders, 
for we have capacity to take care of you. 

We absolutely guarantee safe delivery and 
satisfaction, and are ever ready to make hon- 
est adjustments in case we have made a mis- 
take. We will not have you lose in dealing 
with us. 

Now is the time to requeen all, or part, of 
your colonies at a price you can stand to pay 
for HIGH-GRADE QUEENS. 


Large six-hole cages used with invert-sugar 
candy. Health certificate with each shipment. 


Lake Shore Apiaries 


COVINGTON, LOUISIANA. 











Selected Queens 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Queens by return mail. 
Three-banded queens our specialty 


Our queens produce bees that are 
wonderful honey-gatherers, gentle 
and most resistant to all diseases. 
We guarantee every queen we ship 
to give entire satisfaction. We clip 
wings free of charge on request. 
Safe arrival and prompt delivery 
fully guaranteed. There may be 
other queens just as good, but we 
believe you will find few better. To 
know them, try them. 


PRICES: 


Select untested queens... .75c each 
Cf 8 eer 60c each 
Select Tested queens... .$1.25 each 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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Morrison & Martin’s 
Three-Banders 


Having consolidated with Mr. Martin, 
we have increased our apiaries and 
queen-mating capacity 200 per cent, so 
will be able to take care of all queen 
orders promptly. We have been building 
up this strain for comb-honey production 
for the past 15 years. With our methods 
of management we produce large crops 
of comb honey year after year with verv 
little swarming. This strain has been 
bred up for gentleness, honey-gathering, 
prolifieness. Cap their honey white, gath 
er very little propolis. Disease-free. 

Queens are now ready at the follow- 
ing prices: Untested, one, $1.00; six, 
$5.50; dozen, $10.50; hundred, $85.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Breeders, $5.00 and 
$10.00 each. 

Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

EE - ied Ee a a 


Morrison & Martin 
Mandale - - - - Qhio 


Formerly Geo. Morrison. 


Hot Z-Z-Z-ijjety 
$500 for a Queen 


BEEKEEPERS—tThis is your opportunity to 
buy Miller’s Improved Strain of Italian Queens. 
Our queens produce large bees, bright in color 
This strain of bees is making a reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. In 
1924 one colony on test produced 100 Ibs. 
straight red clover comb honey. Write for our 
literature. 


PRICES FOR REST OF SEASON, till book- 
ed up—Untested, 1, $1.20; 2 to 10, 90c each; 
10 to 25, 85c each; 25 to 100, 75c each. 

GUARANTEE—We guarantee safe arrival in 
U. S. A. and Canada. If you are not satisfied 
with queens when you receive them return 
them at once and I will refund you your 
money. 





We guarantee all Untested Queens to be 
laying before we will ship them. We guarantee 
our queens to be free from all disease. 


Wood J. Miller 


Indiana 





m<aitanoawot oe 


oes 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 614.) 

Mr. Schmidt, I am for any steppin 
stones that lead down to the creek and 
away from lawns and gardens. If turnin 
poet will do it, [’ll turn. But I can’t 
lend you no money, until the coonin sea- 
son opens. And I want a leetle revision 
as to who they send the money direct to. 

+ * 7 


IN 


Los Cruces, Panama Canal Zone, 
May 14, 1926. 

Dear Old Drone:—I’m far away and don't 
know whether or not you already had that 
second warm day, but I think you did and 
something tells me all is not quite well and 
you'll have to stay some longer in the lumber 
yard. But cheer up and let’s hope this is not 
your last disappointment. 

By the way, why don’t you come to Panama? 
Here lumber yards are scarce, fishing very 
good and above all you could play the lottery. 
For one-half dollar you buy a thousand dollars 
worth of hope every week and if you have 
picked the right one your dreams come true. 
Just buy the right ticket that’s all you have 
to do. It costs no more. 

Now a few words regarding that preacher 
and postmaster who stopped their subscription 
on account of your articles. Not all the peo- 


ple are alike. Some thrive on candy; some 
on hooch and tobacco; some like to read 
prayer books; others, scientific literature, 


while those like myself like a little bit of ev- 
erything. I’m afraid that too much scientific 
stuff would wear out my brain— if I have any 
—like the continuous raising of grain wore 
out the Dakotas. The farmers were broke un- 
til somebody brought those bulls around and 
made heaven out of hell. Why, Dakota is now 
flowing with milk and honey and this is all 
we expect to live on when we get to heaven. 
Since even heaven can have no milk without 
there being some bull there, I’m very much 
afraid the postmaster and preacher will have 
to take the other route. I like your writings 
and hope to have them for a long time to come. 
Yours very’ truly, 
P. RUDOLPH. 
Of course, I am out of the lumber yard 


(Continued on page 620.) 


REQUEEN 


With HOLLOPETER’S strain of Italians. 
Unlike any other and improving each year. 
Choice untested queens, 1 to 20, $1.00 each; 2 





to 100, 80c¢ each. Circular. 


J. B. Hollopeter 


ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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This season is best 

To build up a nes 

Of bees and honey 

For next year’s money— 
From that Honey-flow scene. 


Select untested Albinos and Itali.ns 
BY RETURN MAIL, as long as weather 
permits; 

1 to 9 inclusive, $1.40 each; 10 to 24, 
inclusive, $1.25 each; 25 to 49, inclusive, 
$1.20 each; 50 to 99, inclusive, $1.10 each; 
100 and over, $1.00 each. 

ALBINOS 
Beautiful, white 


tinct, white bands upon a dark abdomen, 


and fuzzy with dis 
they form close clusters upon their brood, 
are not but 
great honey-gatherers and 
cappings. 


real 
build 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


excitable, are gentle, 


white 


Honeytime Apiaries 


SLEEPLY EYE, MINNESOTA 


Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
mated, or replace free. No disease. Safe ar 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test- 
ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
21 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario. Canada. List free. 


E. E. MOTT & SON - GLENWOOD, MICH. 




















:  Leininger’s Strain of Italians 


We have been queen-breeders for nearly 50 years. In all this time we have tested 
nearly every strain of Italian Bees in the U. S. A. By this careful selection and breed 
ing we have succeeded in producing a strain of bees surpassed by none but superior 
to many—bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. Therefore, if you buy queens 
1) from us you may be assured that back of them are nearly 50 years of careful breeding for 
the production of honey. 
|| Beginning June 1 we will be ready to mail queens from this famous strain at the 
following prices: 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. Tested, $1.50 
each. Select breeders, $5.00 to $10.00 each. 
| Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 3 


- ery 
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f SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 619.) 


oe 
itrone e | now but it’s a good deal like pilin out 
| of the fryin pan right into the fire what 
with that telephone in the house and my 


wife refrainin from spendin the summer 
Will be supplied promptly until Nov. 1. 


at Atlantick City. But I like your lot- 
tery idee a lot for I am needin hope now 
We guarantee every queen to satisfy or 
money refunded. 


as bad as any time in my whole life, for 
added to the telephone now is that re- 
plevin onto our coon hound pup and me 
and Ab may run out of hidin places for 
him. So I will send you 50e¢ after coonin 
season opens to buy me a lottery ticket. 
1’ll take the money I win and go huntin 
up north first with Jay Smith and Kelty, 
then come to Panama to fish. It makes 
me feel better already, so it does. I like 
that lottery idee first rate. I am goin to 
send for two tickets, and go somewhere 
more also. That preacher and postmaster 
are all right. I aint blamin them for not 
OUR CANADIAN AGENTS likin this dept., only they needn’t smell 


| : 2 9 
Andrews & Son, | (Continued on page 622.) 


Winnipeg, Man., Can. ~ GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
H. ©. Derrick, BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


2012 12th Ave. W., Vancouver, B. 0. Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 


each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 


Citronelle Apiaries No disease, safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 


spected; never had disease. 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


SUMMER PRICES: 


Untested, 1 to 12, 70c each; 12 to 50, 65c 
each; 50 to 1000, 60c each. Tested queens, 
50c more than untested queens. Breeders, 
$5.00 to $25.00 each. 




















| Seamenls Bros.’ Queens--- 50c eq. | 


By Return Mail--Any Number ...... 


Mr. Beekeeper, at this low price can you afford to let a single }¥ 
colony go into winter quarters with an inferior queen? Now is {fj 
your time to requeen while we are offering you good No. 1 first- 
class untested queens at half price. These queens are the same | 
high quality that have been sent out throughout the season, and 
we guarantee every queen we ship to give entire satisfaction, | 
pure mating, safe arrival, and free from diseases in U. 8. A. and Canada. 


NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES -:- NAFTEL, ALABAMA | 


-~ 



































| Forehand’s Three-band Italian Queens 


4 are leaders in honey getting, gentleness, and beauty. They have been bred for 
f the highest qualities for 33 years. 


UNTESTED QUEENS, 60c EAOH, UP TO 12; 12 to 25, 55c EACH. 
WRITE FOR PRICES ON LARGER QUANTITIES. 


100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United States 
and Canada. Descriptive circular on queens upon application. 


N. FOREHAND - - GONZALEZ, FLORIDA 
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Achord Queens 


The Best of Pure 
Three-Banded Italians 


Select Young Laying Queens 


75c each 


any number 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick - - Alabama 





| 
| 


| northern wintered-over queens from 
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 Raescnioes Tine 
Is at Hand 


BERRY’S RELIABLE QUEENS 
After Thirty Years of Select Breeding 


Our Italian strain of three-banded bees 
is unsurpassed for disease resisting 
qualities and honey production. We 
have this season a number of hardy 


which we are breeding. All have won- 
derful records for honey production. One 
of these queens from which we are 
breeding came from Manitoba and has 
an authentic unbeaten record of 25 
pounds of honey one day and 646% sea- 
son surplus. We have a number of other 
queens just as good from which we pro- 
duce drones and also graft. 

We are now —~ oe queens by re- 
turn mail or soon. very queen is 
guaranteed to arrive safely and to give 
entire satisfaction. Wings clipped free 
of charge on request. No disease. 

Untested queens, 75c each; dozen 
lots, 65c each, and $60.00 per hundred. 
Tested queens, $1.50 each. Every queen 
a good one. We kill the culls 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 



































The best beekeeping authorities ad- 
vocate requeening before the season is 
too far advanced, so that young intro- 
duced queens may have time to pro- 
duce vigorous colonies for winter. 

This is not always convenient or 
possible, because seasons vary. Dur- 
ing a late retarded honey flow bee- 
keepers are so busy putting on supers 
and extracting honey that they have 
little time for finding old queens and 


season. 











QUEEN TALKS 


BY M. J. DEYELL, Apiarist 
BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
(Talk No. 11) 


introducing young queens. 

It undoubtedly pays, however, to 
get young queens introduced even dur- 
ing September. In many regions open 
weather and a honey flow continue 
practically during the entire month. 
This gives time for young queens to 
get in some good work. 

So the slogan, ‘‘Better late than 
never,’’ applies to this phase of api- 
ary management. 


ROOT Waly ITALIAN QUEENS 


Quantity: 10 to 24. 
Untested ........ $1. 20" Aa $1.00 each. $0.90 each. $0.80each. $0.75 each. 
Select Untested... 1.50 each. 1.40 each. 1.20 each. 1.10 each. 1.00 each. 


25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 


Note: Our Untested and Select Untested laying queens prove to be approxi- 
mately 99 per cent purely mated. These are young fertile queens reared this 


: The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


We have been able to buy honey containers 
at reasonable prices, and we want to give the 
honey producer an opportunity to share in 
our saving. The containers listed below are 
of the best quality. They are made by fac- 
tories that are proud of their products. We are 
glad to offer them to you; and all are guaran- 
teed in every respect. 


ANINGS 


2%-lb. can, 100 in dust-proof fibre carton, 
shipping weight, 16 lbs, per carton. ..$4.20 

5-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 
shipping weight, 35 lbs, per carton... 3.30 

10-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 
shipping weight 45 lbs., per carton. 4.90 


SIXTY-POUND CANS 
We offer the best quality, bright, screw-cap 
cans with bale, in strong shipping-cases of 
soft pine, ends of cases have hand-hole and 
are cleated to prevent splitting. F. O. B. Omaha, 


Neb.; 2 cans per case, 1 to 9 cases inclusive, 
$1.15 per case; 10 to 50 cases inclusive, $1.10 
per case; 50 or more, $1.02 per case. 


‘‘DIAMOND I’’ GLASS HONEY JARS 
These are the honey jars approved by the 


standardization committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 
8-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.00; per gross .......... .80 
16-0z. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.25; per gross .......... .25 
82-0z. jar, 12 in ‘paper reshipping case, 

per case, 90c; per gross ........--+. 10.50 

The above prices are f. o. b. Omaha, Nebr., 


net and subject to change without notice. 

Je carry car-load stocks of friction-top 
pails, 60-lb. cans, and honey jars. You are 
assured prompt shipment. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


1209 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





IN 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 620.) 
it out back here in the advertisin holes 
if they don’t want to. I don’t want any 
bulls chasin ’em either, not now or in 
the hereafter, so I don’t. About you and 
me gettin to heaven and you likin my 
writins. Praps that’s bull too. 

7 * . 


Will Harry Lathrop of Bridgeport, 
Wis., send along his fish story on Dr. 
Ochsner of Durango, Calif.? Call him 
what you want to, Mr. Lathrop. You 
probably both was prevaricatin. 

* ~ * 


I guess it’s H. J. Qureau of Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., as sends this recipe for home 
brew. He must love me special for he 
tells me to try it as follows: 

‘‘Pind a real wild bullfrog. Chase him 
about six miles, then gather up the ‘hops.’ To 
this add about a bushel of tan bark, one quart 
of shellac, one large bar of home-made soap, 
one pint of sulphuric acid, and 10 gallons of 
canal water. Boil this about 36 hours, then 
strain through an I. W. W. sock to keep it 

(Continued on page 625.) 


NEW ENGLAND» 


beekeepers can find a full line of supplies 
here at all times. Send your orders in early 
and be prepared for a good season. Nearly all 
supplies can now be sent by parcel post, sav- 
ing you time and money. Send for catalog. 


H. H. JEPSON 


237 Park St. Medford, 55 Mass. 











Tin and Glass Specials 


~ 
' 





24%2-POUND CANS 
Shpm’t from Gr. ate. 
Per dozen 0$.60 
Per 100 4.00 
5-POUND PAILS 


Shpm't from Gr. Rpds. 
$ 


or Ce seen os 1.00 
Ul =e 3.50 
 - ae 7.00 
a we «<scseees 13.50 
. ££ ieee 32.50 


10-POUND PAILS 
Shipm’t from Gr. Rpds. 


TIN CANS AND PAILS—BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET 
In Strong Dust-Proof a Pails with Sure-on Bails 


2¥%2-POUND CANS 
Shipment from Chicago. 
Per 100 $3.75 
Per 450 crate ....16.00 

5-POUND PAILS 


Shipment from Chicago. 
P 50 $3. 


a, i 6hbak ieee 25 
Me GP. Secccese 6.50 
et ee «cenenes 12.50 
Pn Me 6£ene6e es 30.00 
Ber BEOe coccecs 58.00 


10-POUND PAILS 
Shipment from Chicago. 











; ee MR occu * fF. fs. Rees 4.75 
Bingham Bee Smokers kL  ggeriaeagaies 5.00 Per 100 ........ 9.50 
have pleased beekeepers Per 100 ........ 10.00 Per 200 -....... 18.50 
for 50 ear CS GE 19.50 ee Me ésecteus 45.00 
years. Per 500 ........ 47.50 Per 1000 ....... 85.00 
Shipment from Chicago or Detroit HAZEL OR DIAMOND 
oo oe — GLASS JARS 
n Strong Wo ases of Two Each 
10 Cases or more, per case........ $ 1.00 s In Cartons : 
50 Cases or more, per case....... .95 Shipment from Grand Rapids. 
100 Cases or more, per case...... .94 2 doz. 20 doz. 50 Doz. 
200 Cases or more, per case....... 924%, -pound .$1.00 $9.50 $22.50 
50 cans in bulk crates....... 18.00 1-pound . 1.25 12.00 28.75 
100 Cans in bulk crates........... 35.00 EE kee ecnes« 1.70 16.00 37.50 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Wanted -- Conk ond Ritvected Hone 


Write us offerings carloads or smaller lots, white and buckwheat. State if 
in 60-Ib. cans or kegs, sending small sample extracted. 


Comb Honey must be 44,” square by 17%” sections. State grade and what 
kind of cases. 


Hoffman Honey & Foods, Inc., Elmhurst, N. Y. 















































Container Sales Reach New Record! 
Money-saving values are found 


~ . umene = 
| in our friction-top pails, and 


attractive Hazel-Atlas glass 





jars, as well as our other hon- 
ey-containers. We are the only 
advertised distributors of Ha- 























7 zel-Atlas Glass Company’s jars 
5268 5453 5270 west of the Mississippi. 

HALF POUND ONE POUND TWO POUNDS 

The great demand this year for our special All-Pine Display Case for comb 
honey is far beyond our expectation, Producers from all parts of the middle 
West are giving it their stamp of approval by using it to market their honey to 
the best advantage. Such growing popularity proves that it is the best case for 
the producer to market comb honey economically and display it to greatest ad- 
vantage. The answer is easy. It is made right and priced right. 

Better prices on sixty-pound cans give you a greater value. Our sixty-pound 
cans are made of 107-pound tin plate, the standard, and a large opening of 242 
inches with rolled edge. Assure yourself of receiving a standard can, for there 
are many containers offered of a lighter-weight tin-plate. 











Use Root Honey-Selling Helps 


THE ROADSIDE SIGNS, 3 FOR $1.00, COUNTER DISPLAY CASES, 
PRINTED CARTONS, HONEY LEAFLETS, LABELS. 
THESE WILL STIMULATE YOUR SALES. 


We have money-saving prices to offer you. Our container price list will save 
you dollars and cents. Write for it today. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


BIG STOCK ON HAND 


Plain Tin Cans 60-lb. Square Cans 
Parcel Post Cans Comb-Honey Cartons 
Paper Comb-Honey Shipping Cases White Glass Tumblers 
Comb-Honey Display Cases White Glass Jars 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO US— PROMPT SHIPMENT 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-226 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- i 





ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg.(o., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
i Hunt & Sons, Gelathwaite, Texas, Distributors. 
a? PRESIOENT 
(*) mm. yy! ar which has characterized this ER.ROOT 
@ pas 4 “ 
BANKING earure. Pp years is an assurance of UNQUESTIONED | *vicc-ones 


Out-of-town patrons who appreciate Safety for their funds, |}.E.AYLARD 
bank with us BY MAIL. CASHIER. 


y 
kia ac SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK co. es 





















































UTHE HOME OF THE HONCY GEC -— 
SAFETY E.B.SPITZER: 


















_ Firkt Quality-- "No Seconds. 


+——Ffaleom— 














5 10-FRAME HIVES, | Quali ty Products | 5 10-FRAME SUPERS, 
$11.60 $4.00 
hl] SECTIONS, 2-BEEWAY, 4%4x4%4x1%..............00.20005 $10.80 per 1000 
SECTIONS, PLAIN, 4x5 OR 4% x4%xX1%..............-5. $10.50 per 1000 


DEWEY’S FOUNDATION FASTENER, $2.50. One operator can put in 1000 
top and bottom starters per hour. BEST MACHINE MADE. 


RED CATALOG AND BOOKLET, “Simplified Beekeeping,’ FREE. 
WE PAY CASH FOR WAX 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., FALCONER, NEW YORK 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 622.) 
from working. Add one grasshopper to each 
pint to give it a kick, then pour a little in the 
kitchen sink and if it takes the enamel off 
it’s ready to bottle and use.’’ 

He signs hisself ‘‘ Ibin Soused.’’ I guess 
that’s so. If he’s got some of it I wish 
he would send it along for me and Ab 
te use on dog repleviners. 

* * * 

[ am goin to snoop around the edges 
of that big beekeepin meetin here this 
month, and take orders for next year for 
my Triumph strain of queens. When any 
of you as is here get sick of hearin the 
highbrows talk a hour or two apiece 
about what they think they know, come 
over across the railroad tracks and see 
my wife. She’ll tell you whose lawn I 
am mowin if the telephone aint out of 
the house yet. OLD DRONE. 

P. S—That dog replevin has knocked 
all the P. S.’s out of me for September. 





The Apiarist’s Friend. 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 

The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 


Wheeling 


‘FrictionTop 


CANS 


HEELING Friction Top Con- 
tainers have a definite appeal to 
all buyers. Made of primetin plate on 
the most modern automatic machin- 
ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











‘a 











Bee 
authorities and experienced keepers 
predict that this will soon be one of 
the leading bee and honey producing 


EXCURSION 





4 * 
North Dakota--a Bee Paradise 
. Has thousands of acres of sweet clover that produces honey of extra fine qual- 
= ity. Following is the acreage of sweet clover in several eastern North Dakota 
counties: 
GRAND FORKS COUNTY .......... 27,053 ACRES 
- GC I hbv.n ec cve gs ceeeeecs 20,265 ACRES 
NELSON COUNTY ................ 16,312 ACRES 
po Sn I ee 24,782 ACRES 
SD IE oc cre scsccsencas 18,280 ACRES 
PEMBINA COUNTY .............. 15,120 ACRES 
Conditions in North Dakota and tends from June until October. 
northern Minnesota are extremely fa- 
vorable for bees; warm, sunny days 
= and cool nights promote a large flow of 
= nectar. Honey-producing season ex- regions. 
E Write for FREE BOOK on the agricultural resources of North Dakota and full 
= information about LOW ROUND TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ 
= RATES. 
= E. C. Leedy, Dept. 130, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 
SF iensnensnenenenensnensuenenenenenens 


PEE Et es 


CRUSE SUAS EN SER SS SRE RR RAEN EUR ENEN ENSUES UEUEUEUEUR SUEUR SUS RRR ENO RAR ees 
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Get Running’s 


Queens 
and Get Honey 


CHOICE ITALIAN STOCK 
guaranteed. 
Choice untested laying queens 


75c Each 


Tested queens 


$1.50 


Write for prices on 50 or more. 
All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Alabama. 


—Address— 


David Running 


SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA, 








Perr 














or 
FILION, MICHIGAN 


REQUEEN > 


If your colonies are 
not all headed by 
young vigorous queens, 
some are sure to come 
out queenless in the 
} spring, thereby losing 
many times the cost 
|} of good queens. Our 
high grade Italians are 


SURE TO PLEASE 


err aitttrete e 











| 





We can fill your order 
by return mail until 
| November first. 


PRICES: 


1 1 to 4, inclusive, $1.50 
each; 5 to 9, inelu- 
} sive, $1.45 each; 10 
} to 24, inclusive, $1.40 
leach; 25 to 49, inclu- 
i sive, $1.35 each; 50 
i to 74, inclusive, $1.30 
each; 75 to 99, inclu- 
sive, $1.25 each; 100 
or more, $1.20 each. 
Breeding queens, $10 
each, service guaran- 
teed through 1927. 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE 3. VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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MOORE'S 
STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘‘I have the only apiary of any size that is 
withstanding European foul brood in this dis- 
trict. It is headed by your queens and their 
daughters. I am deputy inspector, and find 
many apiaries almost exterminated.’’ 

I am now filling orders by return mail from 
one of the most valuable breeders that I ever 
possessed. Her colony came through the past 
severe winter in a single-walled hive (without 
any protection) in perfect condition, and her 
bees are possessed with that quiet determina- 
tion to store surplus honey, which so delights 
the honey producer. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir 
cular free. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN, KENTUCKY 


Jensen’s Queens 


are gaining yearly in popularity. Surely it 
must be deserved. Quality and service are 
the prime factors in such increased demand. 


Every queen gets several inspections before 
finally being caged for shipment. Twenty- 
four hours after grafting they are taken out 
of the swarm boxes and only those cells that 
are well fed are given to cell-builders. Then 
when ten days old and ready for introduction 
to the mating nuclei, those not large and well 
shaped are discarded. 


After hatching, virgins not pleasing to the 
eye are killed. And, finally, the laying queens 
not appearing to be perfect are destroyed. 
Hence the quality is always high. 

Only the large quantity sold makes possible 
the low price. 


UNTESTED, EACH, 
60c cents, any number 
Tested, balance of season, $1.00. 


We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, 
every queen to be O. K., and absolute freedom 
from disease. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI. 
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‘Superior Italian Queens 











i Tel. Office, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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If you need queens promptly, 


let us supply you 


“60 each, any number, until Sept. 15; 
after 15th, 50c each, any poe 


Prompt shipment. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


THREE THOUSAND NUCLEI 
The Stover Apiaries 
































Be Forehanded 


Plan now for stronger colonies, better wintering, and a bigger 
honey crop in 1927. 

THRIFTY QUEENS will help you solve these problems. Since 
1892 they have been pleasing some of America’s biggest honey pro- 
ducers. 

We guarantee THRIFTY QUEENS to please you and to reach 
You in first-class condition. 

Thousands of mating nuclei enable us to handle your orders 
promptly. Wire us when in a hurry. 


Untested Queens, 1 to 9, 80c each; 10 to 50, 75¢ each; 50 up, 
60ce each. Add 20c to the above prices ‘if select queens are wanted. 


W. ‘f. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, cAlabama 
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Brilliant in red, green and gold, 
Canco honey pails are a sort of 
sales insurance for packers o; 
quality honey. Three sizes—2 
Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 





It’s a 


sort of Ins Uurdnce aese pails are distrib. 
Colorado Honey Producers 
DISTINCTIVE and beautiful container Association, Denver, Col. 


gives a quality product full opportunity Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


to win quick popularity—and hold it. GTi Rents Commeny, Wesel 


, : : hon town, Wisc. 
You believe in your honey: a Canco honey P= Dac 


pail will help you sell it, help you build a 1304 Main Strece, Lynchbuce, Ve. 
permanent business. 1921 E. 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 
318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark, 


in a Canco dec- 
In other words, good honey in a Canc DF Guth, Do. eonbeal 


orated metal package will seem even better 


° ill ll b Mont. 
to customers, and it will sell better. Sendeattnihere Mindi 
Beekeepers who have tried this report that Minn. 
they profited. For full information write 
to the nearest Canco office or to one of the 
distributors listed. o + 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, HAMILTON, ONT, 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 

















